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Introduction. 


T?NGLISH  Melody  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
language.  Indeed  the  very  words  of  our 
earliest  song,  a  well  known  Rondel  in  praise  of  the 
cuckoo,  written  a  century  before  Chaucer,  offer  an 
interesting  if  not  unique  example  of  the  tongue  itself, 
slowly  emerging  to  definite  poetical  utterance. 

gurnet  16  \t\xmtxv  in 
fe^ube  sing  cuccu. 

^nb  fifonjef?  meb 

^nb  0^?nngef3  t0e  n)be  nu. 

^ing  cuccu 

(^tue  fifefef^  after  fom6 
&9ouf9  after  cafije  cu. 
IjBuffuc  Bterfef^ 
(jSucfie  t)erfef3 
QUurte  eing  cuccu 
£uccu  cuccu 
02?ef  0tnge6  f^u  cuccu 
(Ue  0n}i8  f^u  natter  nu. 

From  a  musical  standpoint  this  primitive  piece*  is 
remarkable  for  its  dainty  rhythm,  choice  melody, 
and  varied  harmonic  possibilities,  no  less  than  for 
its  perfect  shape  and  exquisite  delicacy.  It  stands, 
however,  alone,  for  though  numbers  must  have 
been  written,  no  other  similar  piece  has  been 


*  The  song,  with  music,  is  given  on  page  2  of  this  collection. 
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preserved.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  give 
the  only  other  surviving  English  song  of  the  13th 
century.  It  is  too  crude  for  insertion  amongst  the 
practicable  pieces. 


Fow  -  les  in       the      frith,  The       fish-es     in        the  ....  fiod ; 


And      I       mon   waxe    wod   such     sorw        I  .    .  . 


The  period  that  brought  these  forth  v^as  that  of 
the  first  House  of  Commons, — of  Roger  Bacon  ; 
and  just  leading  up  to  the  last  Crusade.  There  was 
a  Court  poet,  but  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
although  English  was  beginning  to  assert  itself  as 
the  dominant  tongue,  Saxon,  French,  and  Latin 
were  still  widely  used  by  the  populace,  the  Court, 
and  the  learned.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  14th  century.  National  songs  were 
commonly  written  in  French. 
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XV 


The  Crusades  did  nothing  for  EngHsh  music, 
and  the  episode  of  Richard  1.  and  Blondel  more 
properly  belongs  to  Proven9al  Romance.  In  the 
monasteries,  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  the 
art  was  systematically  cultivated.  We  read  of 
Richard  II.  impressing  Singing-men  for  the  chapel- 
royal.  Seculars  or  ecclesiastics,  those  who  could 
sing  a  merry  ballad  of  the  greenwood,  or  offer  a 
jest  or  romantic  exploit,  were  in  great  request, 
especially  perhaps  in  the  seclusion  of  the  mon- 
asteries. There  is  an  amusing  account  of  two 
travelling  monks  partaking  of  monastic  hospitality, 
who,  after  the  discovery  that  neither  could  sing 
or  play,  were  soundly  whipped  and  turned  adrift. 
They  had  no  minstrelsy,  without  which  visitors 
were  intruders. 

Maintained  by  the  Court,  nobles  and  prelates, 
the  minstrels  proper,  together  with  a  numerous 
train  of  less  respectable  craftsmen,  took  part  in  all 
the  great  functions  of  these  times.  A  royal 
wedding,  a  prince  undergoing  the  ordeal  of 
knighthood,  the  performance  of  Miracle-plays  in 
churches,  colleges,  great  houses,  or  even  in  the 
common  fairs, — all  such  occasions  called  for  their 
services.  They  were  also  commonly  employed, 
during  the  hours  of  refection,  in  castle  hall  and 
convent.  It  is  probable  that,  at  least  during 
the  14th  century,  they  enjoyed  some  measure  of 
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incorporation,  since  the  French  and  German 
orders^  were  regulated  early  in  the  century 
named.  Edward  IV.'s  charter  is  however  the 
earliest  known. 

Minstrels,  anciently  a  highly  privileged  order, 
free  to  come  and  go  wherever  its  accredited 
members  chose,  degenerated  into  a  class  of  spies 
and  mischief  makers,  if  Edward  11. 's  proclama- 
tion regarding  them  be  accepted  as  just.  Here 
they  are  forbidden  to  resort  to  the  houses  of  pre- 
lates, earls  and  barons,  in  any  number  exceeding 
four  in  one  day,  excepting  by  special  invitation, 
without  which  the  smaller  houses  were  closed  to 
them  altogether.  The  same  document  speaks  of 
many  idle  persons  pushing  their  way,  under  cover 
of  minstrelsy,  into  the  houses  of  the  great,  and 
clamouring  for  rewards  and  gifts.  From  a  State 
point  of  view,  the  massacre  of  the  Welsh  Bards, 
during  the  previous  reign,  got  rid  of  many 
treacherous  and  treasonable  persons.  The  occur- 
rence has  been  denied  by  Sharon  Turner  and 
others,  but  it  appears  to  be  partially  true. 

Little  is  preserved  of  the  music  of  these  times. 
There  is  a  14th  century  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum  containing  some  half-dozen  pieces  of 
vulgar    music  ;    but    they    are    too    crude  for 


*  This  applies  to  the  Meistersingers ;  the  Minnesingers  had  a  corporation  a  full 
century  earlier. 
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quotation.  Yet  there  must  have  been  plenty  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  adapted  to  every 
public  and  private  occasion.  Notation  had  long 
been  in  use.  Many  learned  Latin  treatises  on 
Music  had  been  issued.  Chaucer  mentions  a  number 
of  instruments  such  as  the  rote  or  hurdy-gurdy, 
harp,  cornmuse  or  bagpipe,  shawms,  flutes,  horns, 
lutes,  gitterns,  and  the  ribible,  rebeck  or  fiddle  ; 
and  these  may  be  taken  as  popular  instruments 
of  his  own  time.  Trumpets,  sacbuts  and  cornets 
are  named  bv  Stowe  as  used  in  a  14th  century 
Mummery,  when  the  prince  and  130  citizens, 
disguised  for  the  occasion,  rode  through  the  streets 
of  London.  Edward  IIL's  orchestra  included 
trumpeters,  a  cyteler,  pipers,  a  tabrete,  a  mabrer, 
clarions,  a  fedeler  and  wayghtes. 

At  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire,  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  IL,  John  of  Gaunt  founded  a 
Minstrels'  Court,  with  a  King  of  Minstrels  froy 
des  Mitiistraulx)  and  a  properly  regulated  craft 
membership,  with  full  legal  jurisdiction. 

Originally  the  diversion  of  kings,  such  as  Alfred 
the  Great  and  Richard  L,  or  the  many  Provencal 
sovereigns  and  princes,  the  large  rewards  and  lazy 
life  gradually  attracted  idlers  and  adventurers  of 
every  description.  Even  the  priesthood  forsook 
its  high  calling,  and  Minstrelsy,  surely,  though 
gradually  lost  caste.    Juggling  and  feats  of  agility. 
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once  relegated  to  the  lowest  orders,  crept  in  as 
almost  necessary  accomplishments  ;  and  though 
the  race  died  hard  (the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
bought  his  town  house  from  a  minstrel  proves 
that  some  were  still  men  of  property),  in  Eliza- 
beth's time,  apart  from  those  employed  by  the 
Court  and  the  best  houses,  the  rabble  that  answered 
to  the  name  of  Minstrel,  no  longer  respected 
their  traditions. 

Beggars  they  are  by  one  consent, 
And  rogues  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Dr.  Bull's  couplet  serves  as  their  epitaph. 

French  Minstrelsy  had  become  effete  during 
the  14th  century  ;  but  in  Spain,  the  Troubadour 
movement  lingered  another  century.  This  final 
development  is  of  importance  to  music  inasmuch 
as  it  gives  a  distinct  clue  to  instrumental  begin- 
nings. The  accompaniments  to  the  15th  century 
Troubadour  songs  are  independent,  and  of  an 
elementary  significance  which  is  scarcely  surpassed 
by  our  own  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Boo\,  The 
device  of  the  ritornel  (common  enough  in  Dufay's 
time)  is  freely  employed,  foreshadowing  its  modern 
use.  Counterpoint  no  longer  adheres  to  a  vocal 
or  organic  style.  Dominant  7ths  occasionally  show 
themselves.  Everywhere  the  needs  of  the  instrument 
seem  to  be  duly  considered,  and  the  advance  upon 
unaccompanied  song  is  strikingly  clear. 
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In  England,  many  causes  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  Minstrelsy.  As  with  Monastic  orders, 
luxury  and  idleness  ate  into  the  very  heart  of  their 
organization.  Printing  was  their  supreme  death 
blow.  Such  pieces  as  "  Chevy  Chase  "  had  to  be 
reconstructed  before  standing  the  scrutiny  which 
print  enforced.  Advances  made  in  poetic  litera- 
ture no  less  served  to  cut  away  the  ground  from 
the  feet  of  extempore  versifiers  and  rude  rhyme- 
sters. Music  also  developed  itself  on  other  lines. 
Musicians,  as  distinguished  from  mere  strolling 
minstrels,  cultivated  Lute  playing,  the  use  of  the 
Virginals,  Church-music  and  the  Organ. 

What  now  remains  to  remind  us  of  the  race, 
apart  from  the  famous  Beverley  pillars,  the  Exeter 
gallery,  and  the  Peterborough  frescoes,  or  the 
scattered  memorials  at  Worcester,  Cirencester,  and 
other  such  ancient  edifices,  is  a  handful  of  old 
ballads,  some  rare  and  antique  airs,  including 
Christmas  and  May  carols,  together  with  a  few 
good  country  dances,  which  could  be  sung  as  well 
as  danced.  A  number  of  the  best  of  these  things 
will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 

Dancing,  which  Steele  described  as  an  imitation 
of  Nature  in  its  highest  excellence,  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  Music.  It 
compelled  attention  to  Time  and  Rhythm.  The 
very  origin  of  the  word  Ballad  {Ballare^  It.  "  to 
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dance ")  suggests  that  ballata  were  originally 
merely  dance-pieces,  sung  by  performers  or 
onlookers  during  the  act  of  dancing.  Like  metrical 
Poetry,  its  definite  recurring  rhythms  reacted  upon 
the  music  designed  to  accompany  it.  In  all 
likelihood,  Music  was  put  to  its  first  dramatic  use 
in  accompanying  a  body  of  dancers.  If  it  did  not 
help  the  general  movement,  it  would  retard  it. 
It  was  therefore  compelled  to  become  one  with  it, 
and  in  so  doing  gained  in  definition  both  as  regards 
time  and  rhythm.  Burney  believed  that  our  old 
English  dances  were  too  quick  for  vocal  uses. 
Song  and  dance,  however,  certainly  went  together 
in  Mediaeval  Europe.  Our  own  earliest  ballads 
are  set  to  dance  tunes.  We  need  only  name  such 
clear  examples  as  'Sumer  is  icumen  in,'  'Sellenger's 
Round,'  '  Trenchmore,'  '  Greensleeves,'  and 
'  Crimson  Velvet.'  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  ^he 
Governor  (1531),  describes  the  ancient  modes 
of  dancing,  adding  : — "  And  as  for  the  special 
names  (of  the  dances)  they  were  taken,  as  they  be 
now,  either  of  the  names  of  the  first  inventors,  or 
of  the  measure  and  number  they  do  contain  ;  or 
of  the  first  words  of  the  ditty  which  the  song 
comprehendeth,  whereof  the  dance  was  made." 

Ballad-making  was,  of  course,  as  old  as  the  hills. 
The  celebration  of  any  event  in  music  and  verse 
produced  some  such  piece.    Balladry  is  the  natural 
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offshoot  from  the  old  chivalric  romances  and 
ancient  historical  songs.  Such  pieces  first  took 
the  shape  of  prosaic  annals,  historic  recitals  of  fact 
mixed  with  the  fabulous,  a  kind  of  epic  poetry 
in  formation  ;  they  afterwards  became  dispersed, 
and  survived  in  the  form  of  fragmentary  popular 
ballads.  Though  its  precise  evolution  is  lost  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity,  doubtless  the  career  of  both 
Odyssey  and  Iliad  was  almost  identical  with  that  of 
all  later  balladry.  First  came  the  composer, — 
the  Bard  who  invented  and  performed  his  works, 
which  were  afterwards  taken  up  by  others  and  so 
handed  down  to  the  centuries  until  Solon,  or  any 
industrious   collector,  reduces    them  to  writing. 

very  country  can  probably  produce  some  his- 
torical or  national  poetical  work  of  more  or  less 
significance.  The  Norse  Sagas  and  Eddas,  the 
German  N iebe lunge nlied^  Finland's  Kalevala^  the 
Spanish  Cid^  and  our  own  Morte  d' Arthur^  all  and 
each  point  to  heroical  legendary  founded  upon 
events  which  have  their  roots  in  a  nation's  history. 
L  The  Scalds  were  the  first  great  ballad-makers  of 
the  North.  They  traversed  Europe,  influencing 
early  Norman  Minstrelsy,  taking  part  in  the 
Crusades,  and  giving  an  impulse  to  Pagan  and 
Northern  poetry  which  is  still  unexhausted.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  derived  their  Minstrelsy  from  no 
other  source.    The  very  ties  of  a  common  tongue 
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point  to  this  fact,  for  the  Saxons  of  North  Germany, 
the  Franks,  Swedes  and  Danes  differed  only  in 
dialect,  not  in  language. 

Canute  (in  the  iith  century)  himself  a  ballad- 
maker,  also  served  as  a  collector  at  a  time  when 
Scaldic  Minstrelsy  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
at  its  best.  Something  of  the  primeval  legendary 
and  radical  poetry  has  doubtless  permeated  all 
literature  ;  but  there  is  no  known  deposit  of  musical 
ideas.  Iceland,  tenacious  of  her  heritage  of  tradi- 
tional Minstrelsy,  has  practically  stood  still  since 
the  I  ith  century  ;  and  until  quite  recently  Organum, 
or  two-part  music  barbarously  made  upon  5ths  and 
4ths  (such  as  Hucbald  described)  was  in  popular 
use.  We  have  a  Cornish  carol  of  the  loth  century, 
with  Latin  words  and  of  the  same  crude  type  as 
that  above-mentioned.  But  the  centuries  leading 
up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  yield  us  nothing  of 
importance  until  such  time  as  the  English  language 
was  ripening  ;  and  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
brings  us  suddenly  upon  the  perfectly  wrought 
Rondel  which  has  already  been  described. 

In  England,  at  any  rate,  the  ballad  gradually 
came  to  a  narrow  development,  and  meant  no  more 
than  a  topical  or  personal  panegyric,  or,  as  was 
more  commonly  the  case,  a  lampoon  and  deliberate 
libel.  The  Wickliffites  of  the  15th  century 
attacked  the  priesthood  with  ballads,  and  in  their 
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turn  were  confronted  with  the  same  weapons. 
Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
wrote,  it  is  said,  ballads  enough  to  load  a  wagon. 
'  The  Downfall  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell '  quoted 
in  Percy's  Reliques^  is  probably  our  oldest  printed 
ballad.  There  is  also  an  early  one  on  the  Marigold, 
addressed  to  '  Mary  our  Queen,  that  flower  so 
sweet ' — a  Catholic  production,  which  was  sung  to 
the  tune  of  The  Leather  Battel.  Another,  on  the 
same  queen's  death  (by  John  Heywood) — 'The 
Lamentable  Complaint  of  Queen  Mary,'  was  sung 
to  the  air  of  Crimson  Velvet.  From  the  variety 
and  importance  of  the  events  of  history  worthy  of 
commemoration  by  ballad  and  song,  one  would 
imagine  that  large  numbers  of  such  pieces  would  be 
readily  forthcoming.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few 
ballads  of  importance  have  survived  the  episodes 
which  called  them  forth.  Agincourt  has  given 
us  one  song  which  merits  quotation.  As  it  is 
unsuited  for  present  day  performance,  it  may  be 
here  quoted  as  a  curiosity. 


SONG  ON  THE  VICTORY  AT  AGINCOURT  (1415). 
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Henry  V.,  returning  home  and  passing  through 
the  streets  of  London,  was  greeted  with  such  a 
song,  raised  by  choirs  of  boys  grouped  in  artificial 
turrets.  Whether  it  was  that  the  King  could 
not  bear  it,  or  for  whatever  reason,  he  forbade 
the  performances  and  commanded  that  no  ditties 
should  be  made  or  sung  by  minstrels  or  others, 
and  that  the  thanks  should  be  rendered  only 
to  God.  Shakespeare  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  alluded  to  the  event  in  Henry  V.  (act  4, 
sc.  8). 

And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God 
Which  is  his  only. 
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John  Dunstable  was  possibly  the  author  of  the 
Agincourt  song,  but  little  is  known  of  this  great 
musician,  who  is  in  fact  the  founder  of  National 
music.  He  was  famous  in  1440,  and  died  thir- 
teen years  later.  There  is  a  strong  resemblance 
in  some  of  the  cadences  of  the  piece  just  quoted 
to  Dunstable's  known  work.  In  all  probability 
the  song  was  an  early  effort.  Late  in  the  century 
we  may  place  '  Chevy  Chase/  which  in  its  original 
form,  is  a  genuine  minstrel  ballad,  coming  to  us 
direct  from  a  minstrel  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time, 
one  Richard  Sheale  of  whom  little  or  nothing  is 
now  known.  Mention  of  this  excellent  old 
ballad  would  seem  incomplete  without  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  memorable  eulogy  from  the  Defense  of 
Poesie ; — "  Certainly  I  must  confess  my  own 
barbarousness ;  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of 
Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet  ;  and  yet  it  is 
sung  but  by  some  blind  crowder  with  no  rougher 
voice  than  rude  style,  which  being  so  evil 
apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil 
age,  what  would  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous 
eloquence  of  Pindar  ?  " 

A  fanciful  adventure  is  celebrated  in  the  time- 
honoured  John  Dory,  hackneyed  to  death  in 
Dryden's  day,  though,  of  course,  much  older. 
Like  so  many  of  the   most  interesting  ancient 
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ballad  pieces,  it  is  quite  unsuitable  for  modern 
performance.    The  reader  shall  judge  for  himself.* 

As       it      fell  on      a       hoi  -  i  -  day    And  up  -  on     a    ho  -  ly  - 
tide  a,      John     Do    -    ry  bought  him  an      am  -  bling  nag,  To 

Pa  -  ris  for     to      ride       a,      To      Pa  -  ris  for     to      ride  a. 

And  when  John  Dory  to  Paris  was  come, 
A  little  before  the  gate  a, 
John  Dory  was  fitted,  the  porter  was  witted. 
To  let  him  in  thereat  a. 

The  first  man  that  John  Dory  did  meet 
Was  good  King  John  of  France  a; 
John  Dory  could  well  of  his  courtesie, 
But  fell  downe  in  a  trance  a. 

A  pardon,  a  pardon,  my  Liege  and  my  King, 
For  my  merie  men  and  for  me  a  : 
And  all  the  churles  in  merie  England, 
He  bring  them  all  bound  to  thee  a. 

And  Nicholl  was  then  a  Cornish  man, 
A  little  beside  Bohide  a  ; 
And  he  made  forth  a  good  blacke  barke, 
With  fifty  good  oares  on  a  side  a. 

Run  up  my  boy  unto  the  maine  top, 
And  looke  what  thou  canst  spie  a. 
Who  ho  !  who  ho  !  a  goodly  ship  I  do  see. 
I  trow  it  be  John  Dory  a. 

They  hoist  their  sailes,  both  top  and  top, 
The  meisseine  and  all  was  tide  a  ; 
And  every  man  stood  to  his  lot, 
Whatever  should  betide  a. 


*  The  music  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  round  for  three  voices.  A  sign  {*)  shows 
where  the  second  and  third  voices  must  enter. 
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The  roaring  cannons  then  were  plide, 
And  dub  a  dub  went  the  drumme  a ; 
The  braying  trumpets  lowd  they  crie, 
To  courage  both  and  all  a. 

The  grapling  hooks  were  brought  at  length, 
The  browne  bill  and  the  sword  a ; 
John  Dory  at  length,  for  all  his  strength, 
Was  clapt  fast  under  board  a. 

The  ballad  of  *  The  Three  Ravens/  occurring 
later  in  these  pages,  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest 
thing  in  Pammelia  ( 1609)  from  which  it  is  taken. 
Passing  to  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  the  hero  of 
the  greenwood  and  his  companions  were  naturally 
the  subjects  of  endless  balladry  ;  but,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  they  are  almost  wholly  modern. 
Most  of  these  pieces  draw  their  interest  from  the 
story  and  its  recital,  rather  than  from  any  great 
beauty  in  the  melodies  offered.  The  latter  are 
usually  short,  simple  and  vigorous.  Robin  Hood 
was  doubtless  a  real  personas^e,  and  Edward  II.  is 
said  to  have  pardoned  and  received  into  the  royal 
household  one  of  this  name.  Wynken  de  Worde's 
Lyte/  Geste  was  the  first  collection  of  such  things. 
An  early  example  from  Ravenscroft  will  be  found 
later  in  this  volume.  Others  scarcely  less  interesting, 
given  in  their  places,  are  airs  once  associated  with 
Robin  Hood  ballads,  but  with  later  and  more 
singable  words.  All  the  ancient  ballad-airs  carried 
several,  or  even  many,  different  sets  of  verses. 
More  than  one  such  tune  has  done  duty  for  so 
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widely  divergent  occasions  as  an  ordinary  ballad- 
melody,  a  Christmas  carol,  and  a  hanging-tune  ! 

'  King  Harry  loved  a  man,'  said  the  proverb 
which  lived  for  a  century  after  Henry  VIH.,  and 
certain  it  is  that  William  Cornysshe  (or  Cornish), 
prisoner  in  the  Fleet  at  the  accession,  was  in  due 
time  advanced  to  a  chief  place  among  the  Court 
musicians.  '  Westron  Wynde' was  perhaps  before 
his  time,  but  of 'Blow  thy  horn,  hunter,'  Cornysshe 
was  the  undoubted  composer.  He  was  also  a  poet 
of  some  standing,  as  the  verses  in  Hawkins'  History 
of  Music  sufficiently  prove.  Henry  VIH.,  like  the 
last  Henry  Plantagenet,  had  studied  music  and  could 
write  an  effective  song.  A  good  sturdy  example, 
copied  from  a  number  of  pieces^  by  this  royal 
hand,  is  seen  in  'The  Kynge's  Balade'  (p.  17). 
Attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  song  beginning 
'The  Hunt  is  up,'  which  is  referred  to  in  Putten- 
ham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1585),  as  a  certain 
merry  ballad  by  one  Gray. 

To  the  suppression  of  Monasteries,  which  took 
place  during  the  reign,  must  be  attributed  much 
of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  books  and  MSS. 
which  had  survived  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and 
other  historic  vicissitudes.  Many  rare  works  were 
shipped  abroad  or  put  to  base  uses  at  home.  Those 
who  purchased  the  religious  houses,  says  D'Israeli, 


•Additional  MSS.,  31922,  in  the  British  Museum. 
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took  the  libraries  as  part  of  the  booty,  with  v/hich 
they  scoured  their  furniture,  or  sold  the  books  as 
waste  paper,  or  sent  them  abroad  in  ship-loads  to 
foreign  bookbinders.  Much  of  the  best  of  our 
earliest  music,  nevertheless,  comes  from  this  period. 
We  shall  only  name  such  prominent  pieces  as 
'  The  Boar's  Head  Carol  '  (which,  however,  may 
be  very  much  older,  since  the  ceremony  which 
called  it  forth  was  known  to  Henry  H.),  'Trench- 
more,*  printed  in  I\ing  Henry  s  Mirth ^  and  '  Sellen- 
ger's  Round,'  by  Hawkins  thought  to  be  our  oldest 
dance. 

Modern  writers  in  attempting  to  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between  folk  music  and  primitive  art- 
songs,  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
common  orgin  of  both  is  an  individual  effort. 
Two  persons  cannot  share  the  invention  of  a  melody. 
Given  a  first  product,  generations  may,  and  do, 
assist  in  moulding  it.  Both  our  '  National  Anthem ' 
and  '  Rule  Britannia '  show  such  action,  though  in 
neither  case  has  Time  conferred  antiquity.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  a  folk-song  is  that  the  people 
should  sing  it,  and  make  it  their  own.  The  process 
generally  results,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  modification 
of  the  original  air.  The  conclusion  forced  upon  us 
is  that,  though  folk-song  often  has  a  humble  origin, 
it  has  oftener  received  its  impulse  from  the  cleverest 
inventors  of  the  time,  whoever  they  were. 
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When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  there  were 
several  English  composers  of  the  first  rank,  such  as 
Tallis,  Byrd,  and  Johnson.  No  secular  songs  of 
Tallis  are  known,  and  Byrd  figures  merely  as  the 
arranger  of  old  airs,  as  far  as  our  pages  are  concerned. 
We  should  gladly  have  inserted  any  song  by  this 
great  musician,  a  true  melodist,  but  unfortunately 
his  vocal  music  usually  needs  five  voices  to  do  it 
justice^  The  craze  for  madrigal-writing  has  robbed 
the  song-world  of  many  a  priceless  treasure. 
Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  has  left  several  original 
songs,  more  than  one  of  which  is  herein  quoted. 
The  song-writers  of  the  age  include  Morley, 
mentioned  later,  John  Bull,  to  whom  perhaps  we 
may  ascribe  the  tune  of '  God  save  the  King/  and 
Dowland  and  Campion,  whose  airs,  no  less  than 
the  verses  they  set,  are  becoming  increasingly  known 
and  prized. 

Here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  joint  eff^orts  of  poets  and  musicians.  The  twin 
arts,  whose  common  origin  in  the  great  Provencal 
renascence  gave  them  an  identical  impulse  down 
the  same  stream,  gradually  attained  to  an  individual 
development  and  followed  divergent  lines.  Chaucer 
was  no  more  a  minstrel  than  was  Dante  or  Boccaccio. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  whose  last  years  coincided  with  the  first  of 
John    Dunstable,  obtained    no  contemporaneous 
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settings  ;  and  our  song-annals  show  that  Skelton 
was  the  first  poet  of  note  to  awaken  the  sister  muse. 
But  neither  the  rhymes  nor  their  settings  are  more 
than  curiosities.^  Richard  Edwardes,  graduate 
of  Oxford  and  Court  musician,  possessed  the  double 
gift  of  poetry  and  music.  His  madrigal  '  In  going 
to  my  naked  bed '  ranks  with  the  best  of  its  kind. 
By  the  same  poet-musician  is  '  Where  griping 
grief  the  hart  doth  wound,'  quoted  by  Shakespeare 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  A  pastoral  by  Nicholas 
Breton,  a  pleasant  song  of  Corydon  and  Phillida 
('  In  the  merry  month  of  May  '),  first  set  to  music 
by  Este  and  sung  as  a  morning  break  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  during  one  of  her  Progresses,  was  after- 
wards treated  by  several  composers,  notably  by  Dr. 
Wilson.  Isolated  poems  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Christopher  Marlow  have  come  down  to  us  with 
their  original  melodies.  '  Come,  live  with  me  and 
be  my  love,'  long  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  but 
now  rightly  ascribed  to  Marlow,  has  an  air  by 
William  Corkine,  a  sixteenth  century  Lutenist. 
<This  is  the  tune  we  have  printed. 

Many  old  Shakespeare  songs  have  been  preserved. 
The  poet's  habit  of  quoting  odd  snatches  of  old 
songs,  ancient  in  his  own  time,  has  further  revived 
the  interest  in  all  such  pieces.  Of  the  eight 
examples    of    this    class,    the    '  Hunt's-up '  is 


*  The  settings  referred  to  are  by  Cornish :  Hawkins  gives  examples  in  his  History. 
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mentioned  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  '  Fortune  my  foe' 
(one  of  the  most  famous  hanging  tunes)  which  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attract  Byrd's  attention,  is 
referred  to  in  'Ihe  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  and 
again  in  Henry  V,^  where  Ancient  Pistol  exclaims, 
"  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him." 
To  this  same  air,  strangely  enough,  was  chanted 
the  old  ballad  of  Titus  Andronicus^  whence  Shakes- 
peare drew  the  motive  for  his  play  of  that  name. 
The  Page's  song  in  As  you  like  it^  '  It  was  a  lover 
and  his  lass,'  has  long  been  known  in  the  concise 
form  in  which  we  present  it  ;  Morley's  original 
text  has  some  curious  extensions  of  the  musical 
phrases,  tending  to  diffuseness  and  monotony.  The 
latter  version  may  be  seen  in  Sir  F.  Bridge's  Songs 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  late  Dr.  Sawyer's  Graded 
Songs.  Singers  should  be  warned  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  opening  phrase  requires  a  flat 
seventh  in  the  melodv. 


It     was  a 

lov  -  er 

and  his  lass, With 
-  -»    ^      -  • 

— i  — =  --• 

a     hey,  and  a  ho,   and  a 

w  

hey       non  -  i   -    no,     and  a     hey  .  .  .       non  -  i  -  non  -  i    -  no. 


'  O  Mistress  mine,'  a  song  from  The  Twelfth  Nighty 
exists  in  two  widely  different  versions,  one  of  which 
we  offer  (at  p.  22),  the  other,  a  much  weaker 
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harmonic  arrangement,  is  in  Morley's  Consort 
Lessons  (1599).  The  grave-digger's  song  in 
Hamlet,  Lord  Vaux's  ditty  '  I  loathe  that  I  did 
love'  (see  Tottel's  Miscellany,  1557),  transformed 
into  In  youth  when  I  did  love ''  has  been  several 
times  set  to  music.  We  print  a  beautiful  little 
air  with  lute  accompaniment  from  a  small  i6th 
century  song-folio,  in  the  British  Museum. 
Ophelia's  sweet  air  from  the  same  play,  ^'  Good- 
morrow,  'tis  Saint  Valentine's  Day,"  is  possibly 
a  contemporaneous  setting,  though  we  appear  to 
have  no  copy  earlier  than  1707,  when  Durfey 
printed  it  in  Wit  a?2d  Mirth,  ^' Take,  O  take 
those  lips  away,"  which  Shakespeare,  borrowing 
from  Fletcher,  inserts  in  Measure  for  Measure  is 
given  with  its  original  music  by  Wilson.  The 
composer  is  understood  to  be  the  Jack  Wilson  who 
sang  in  the  early  performances  of  Shakespeare. 
In  later  life  he  became  Professor  at  Oxford, 
holding  the  chair  for  six  years.  By  the  same 
hand  is  the  excellent  setting  of  Shakespeare's 
"  From  the  fair  Lavinian  Shore  "  and  Fletcher's 
"  Cast  your  caps  and  cares  away,"  both  hitherto 
overlooked  by  modern  editors.  The  best  of  the 
later  Shakespeare  settings  are  (of  course)  by 
Purcell  and  Arne,  whose  claims  will  be  found 
well  represented.  A  setting  of  "  What  shall  he 
have  that  kill'd  the  deer  ?  "  (^As  you  like  it,  iv.,  2) 
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by  John  Hilton,  possibly  an  original,  merits 
quotation.  Its  form  as  a  Catch,  or  vocal  canon, 
precludes  its  inclusion  in  the  body  of  our  work. 
Readers  of  the  Dro/kries,  wondering  who  is  this 
John  Hilton  (so  often  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Ebsworth's  ingenious  notes)  will  be  glad  to  see 
a  specimen  from  Hilton's  unique  collection  of 
Catches,  which  appeared  in  1652  under  the  title 
Catch  that  Catch  Can^  reprinted  by  Playford  as 
part  of  the  Musical  Companion  in  1673.  Hilton 
was  organist  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
where  he  was  buried  in  1657. 


John  Hilton. 


33 


What  shall  he     have  that  kill  d  the    deer  ?  His    lea  -  then  skin  and 


3: 


horns    to  wear.  Take  you 


horn, 


creast    ere     thou  was     born,   thy      fa  -  ther's  fa 


ther 


bore  .  .  it, 


^^^^^^^^ 


and       thy  fa 


ther 


5  O  •—- r-O  F 


the 


horn,  the  horn,  the  lust-y    horn,   is      not    a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  Shakespeare  group,  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  the  quaint  old  air  and 
verses  of  "  Come  o'er  the  Burn,  Bessy  "  (quoted 
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in  King  Lear)^  given  from  a  Cambridge  Lute 
manuscript. 

Ben  Jonson,  so  meagrely  represented  in  our 
song-books,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fortunate 
in  his  musical  settings.  One  contemporaneous 
piece  we  have  recovered  from  the  British  Museum 
—  a  melodious  and  expressive  rendering  of  "  See 
the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love."  A  place  has 
also  been  given  to  the  popular  tune  (by  Mellish) 
to  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 

Dowland  and  Campion,  of  this  same  period, 
were  poets  as  well  as  composers.  Dowland's  most 
popular  composition,  a  pure  little  melody  which  as 
the  Frog  Galliard  was  widely  used  in  the  form  of 
a  ballad-tune  and  won  its  way  throughout  Europe, 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  hymn-tune  adapters. 
It  may  be  observed  that  few  of  this  composer's 
airs  are  current,  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  measured, 
hymn-like  character,  a  style  quite  out  of  favour, 
demanding  exceptionally  well-written  accompani- 
ments to  make  it  acceptable.  Though  the  verses 
of  ''Weep  you  no  more,  sad  fountains"  have  long 
been  known  owing  to  their  place  in  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury^  since  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen's  publica- 
tion of  Lyrics  from  the  Elizabethan  Song  Bool{s^ 
they  have  won  their  way  to  a  wider  popularity  ; 
nevertheless,  the  music  has  not  been  printed  (we 
believe)   since   1603.      We  have  also  recovered 
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the  rare  little  song  beginning  "  Now  cease  these 
wand'ring  eyes/'  which  has  been  silent  for  three 
centuries. 

Campion,  who  followed  the  three-fold  paths  of 
Music,  Medicine,  and  Mathematics,  like  Dowland, 
is  better  known  by  his  verse  than  his  music. 
Since  the  restoration  of  his  fame  as  a  poet, 
musicians  looking  back — if  perchance  they  may 
similarly  bring  to  light  melody  of  the  same 
quality — are  met  by  unusual  difficulties,  first  in 
obtaining  the  songs,  for  which  they  must  go  to 
the  British  Museum  or  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  and  secondly  in  providing  a  good  practical 
accompaniment.  "  What  if  a  day,"  in  anonymous 
form,  won  its  way  into  every  song-book  of  impor- 
tance from  Forbes'  Cantus  to  ChappelFs  Popular 
£Music,  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantage 
conferred  upon  verse  by  a  good  musical  setting. 
In  an  age  like  that  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
when  waiting-rooms,  barber's  shops,  and  even  the 
Thames  boats  had  virginals,  lute,  cittern,  or 
perhaps  a  bass  viol  ready  to  hand  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  profit  of  the  casual  visitor,  it  put  a  good 
song  into  everyone's  mouth,  and  eventually  carried 
its  publication  into  the  popular  music-books. 
Three  of  Campion's  songs  are  here  restored  from 
temporary  oblivion  (for  they  were  sure  to  emerge 
in  the  fulness  of  time),  namely,  "O  sweet  delight," 
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a  passionate  little  melody  of  a  rare  type  ;  "  Though 

you  are  young,"  a  fine  air  which  will  flatter  a 

good  mezzo-soprano  voice  ;    and     Shall  I  come, 

sweet  love  ?  "  quaint  and  expressive  in  its  fidelity 

to  the  verse  it  interprets. 

Court    poets   of   the    Stuart    times  produced 

excellent  lyrics  which  the  Court  musicians  were  not 

slow  to  appropriate.^    Thomas  Carew,  for  example, 

found  skilful  and  sympathetic  interpreters  in  the 

brothers  Henry  and  William  Lawes  ;  while  one  of 

his  songs  "  Mark  how  the  blushful  morn,"  was 

actually  set  to  music  by  His  Majesty  Charles  1. 

Henry  Lawes  and  Milton  were  first  associated  as 

master  and  pupil.     The  friendship  formed  with 

the  young  poet,  while  Lawes  was  music-master  to 

the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  afterwards  led  to  a  joint 

production  in  the  masque  of  Comus,    Our  poet  has 

immortalised  Lawes'  chief  virtue,  in  his  well-known 

sonnet  beginning  ; — 

Harry  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

*  Burney's  attitude  towards  the  lyric  poets  and  musicians  of  the  17th  century  is 
remarkable  for  its  perverseness.  In  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  Music  (issued 
in  1789),  he  writes,  "When  there  is  no  poetry  truly  lyric,  there  can  be  no  graceful  or 
symmetric  melody  ;  and  during  the  last  century  there  was  certainly  none  which  merited 
that  title,  in  any  language  of  Europe."  The  absurdity  of  such  a  remark  is  seen  in 
the  mere  mention  of  a  few  prominent  English  lyricists.  We  omit  Dowland,  because 
Burney  disiikes  his  music,  and  probably  was  ignorant  of  his  poetical  claims ; — 
Thomas  Campion  (1567-1640),  Ben  Jonson  (1574-1637),  Colonel  Lovelace  (1618-1658), 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  (1639.1701),  Sir  John  Suckling  (1609-1641),  Edmund  Waller  (1605- 
1687).    Milton  was  also  of  the  period. 
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William  Lawes  possessed  more  dramatic  instinct 
than  his  famous  brother,  as  is  seen  in  the  song 
"  Come,  my  Daphne,"  a  true  ballad,  now  first  printed 
since  1653.  The  words  of  this  song,  and  of  the 
delicate  little  lyric  by  Herrick,  "  Gather  ye  roses," 
afterwards  found  their  way  into  the  Drolleries^  of 
that  time. 

A  CATCH   FROM  MERRY  DROLLERIE. 

Edmund  Neliiam. 


O  the  wi-ly,  wi-ly  fox,  withhis  many  wily  mocks, we'll  earthhim  if  you'll  but 

 r  r  ::]- 


icz; 


■4-  -c^- 

fol-low,   And  when  that  we  havedone't,  toconclude this  merry  hunt,  let  us 


round- ly  whoop    and     hoi  -  low.         Pre  -  thee  drink,     pre  -  thee  drink, 


pre -thee,  pre-thee,  pre-thee  drink,  .  .  .  that  the  hunters  may     fol  -  low. 

English  musicians  appear  to  have  taken  the  great 
Florentine  discoveries  very  quietly.  That  pregnant 
year,  1600,  when  opera  came  to  a  birth,  the  period 
of  the  revision  of  the  whole  tonal  system,  whence 
came  the  S^ove  3V[usiche  and  the  Dominant 
Seventh,  found  Ravenscroft  preparing  to  print  King 
Henry  s  3VLirth  and  kindred  collections,  while  at  the 


*  Choyce  Drollerie  {16^6);  Merry  Drollerie  {x66i) ;  IVesifninster  Droller ie  {i6j^ 
reprinted  by  J.  W,  Ebsworth,  M.A. 
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Globe  or  the  Fortune  theatre  Shakespeare's 
immortal  works  were  just  appearing  with  extraneous 
assistance  from  some  eight  or  ten  players  of  flutes^ 
lutes,  hautboys,  harp,  cornet,  trumpet,  and  drum, 
placed  on  raised  balconies,  on  either  side  of  the  stage. 
Most  of  the  songs  of  this  period  did  not  attain  to 
print  until  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
Playford's  press  was  still  in  full  activity. 

A  FREEMAN'S  (OR  THREE-MAN'S)  SONG. 

From  Ravenscroft's  Deuteromelia  {i6og). 
9 

d1dt=z:j--j  j"-zjz=z=i:qz— ^=zq  _ 

MIT!  —  — ^  ^ — I — i  ^ — ' — I — F  

Three  blinde  mice,  three  blinde  mice,  Dame  Ju  -  li  -  an,    Dame  Ju  •  li  -  an, 

9 

The  mil-  ler  and  his  mer-ry  old  wife.  She  scrapt  her  meat  with-out  a  knife. 

The  Masques,  originating  perhaps  in  the  14th 
century,  and  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  were  continued 
under  the  Stuarts  with  great  extravagance. 
Froude  describes  them  as  the  most  splendid 
expression  of  a  taste  which  was  national  and 
universal.  From  a  musical  point  of  view  they 
limited  and  constrained  song-writing,  while  they 
positively  obstructed  the  development  of  national 
opera.  Nicholas  Lanier  (in  16 17)  produced  what 
has  been  described  as  the  first  English  Opera. 
Lanier,  however,  had  little  dramatic  ability,  and 
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his  work  was  scarcely  more  than  a  Masque  with 
recitatives.  Lanier  had  distinguished  associates 
on  several  occasions,  in  similar  dramatic  produc- 
tions, when  he  co-operated  with  Ben  Jonson, 
Campion,  and  Coperario. 


Words  by  Thomas  Campion. 


Music  by  John  Coperario. 


 — — ^ — 

-f-^/—/—-  


Cornea -shore,       come,  merry  mates,  With  your  nim-ble    heels  and  pates, 


-id: 


Sum-mon  ev  -  'ry  man  his  knight,  e  -  nough  honour'd  is  this  night. 


3— -f— 

—  1  1  «*•-- 


.  .      Now  let  yoursea-born  god-dess  come,  Quench thoselightsandmakeall 


*  From  a  Maske  presented  in  the  banqueting  room  at  Whitehall,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  Earl  Somerset  and  Lady  Frances  Howard. 
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dumb.     Some  sleep,  o  -  thers    let   her  call,     And  so  good-night,  good- 


night to     all,  Good-night,  good-night,  good-night,  good-night  to  all. 


 ._; 

-  •    •    h    r  • 

C_jj  

To  Lanier  also  fell  the  last  post  held  by  a 
musician  in  connection  with  the  old  Minstrels' 
organization,  when  Charles  I.  appointed  a 
Marshal,  Wardens  and  Cominality  to  deal  with 
the  art  and  science  of  music,  in  renewal  of  their 
ancient  charter. 

Instrumental  music,  which  had  been  rapidly 
developing  during  Charles  I.'s  reign,  came  to  a 
complete  standstill  after  the  catastrophe  of  1649, 
when  church  music  was  abandoned  and  the 
theatres  were  closed.  Many  a  merry  lay,  however, 
was  chanted  by  the  country  folk  and  cavaliers. 
A  ballad  by  Martin  Parker  entitled  "  When  the 
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King  enjoys  his  own  again"  awakened  immense 
enthusiasm.  Written  to  aid  the  failing  fortunes 
of  the  Merry  Monarch,  it  helped  to  maintain 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  cavaliers  in  adversity, 
and  finally  assisted  powerfully  in  the  cause  of  the 
Restoration,  which  it  also  celebrated  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Oliver's  deeds,  in  spite  of  a 
parliamentary  proposal  to  versify  and  set  them 
to  popular  carols,  inspired  only  one  class  of  dole- 
ful (Cavalier)  ballad  such  as  "  Let  Oliver  now 
be  forgotten." 

After  the  Restoration  came  Henry  Purcell,  the 
greatest  song-writer  England  ever  produced,  and 
with  him  arose  such  excellent  musicians  as  Dr. 
Blow  and  Pelham  Humfreys.  Locke,  our  first 
dramatic  composer  of  genius,  who  flourished  just 
before  their  time,  has  maintained  small  reputation 
as  a  song-writer.  His  one  famous  piece,  in  this 
connection,  namely  "  The  Delights  of  the  Bottle  " 
is  prejudiced  by  its  theme. 

A  SONG  FROM   THE  MUSICAL  COMPANION. 


Matth.  Locke. 
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this     time    joins     our  hearts  To     meet    and    sing      our  parts, 
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Then  let  no  man  dis  -  turb    our  de 
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light,  our  con  -  tent,  Since  we  come,   we  come  for     nier  -   ri  -  nient. 
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Planned  with  a  masterful  hand,  Purcell's  songs 
gain  attention  by  their  extraordinary  vitality  and 
variety  ;  and  they  still  challenge  comparison  with 
the  best  things  of  their  kind.  Although  more 
than  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  written,  they  still  enchant  us  by  their  direct 
appeal.  Their  melody  is  chaste  and  of  lively 
rhythm,  while  the  basses,  though  massive,  can 
move  freely,  and  are  eloquent  beneath  a  substan- 
tial harmonic  fabric.  Our  selection  illustrates 
the  musician's  varying  moods.     How  charmingly 
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quaint  and  expressive  is  the  little  rondo  which 
gives  wings  (as  it  were)  to  Sir  Robert  Howard's 
verse,  in  "  I  attempt  from  Love's  sickness  to  fly," 
a  number  which  has  long  been  restored  to  favour, 
though  in  Burney's  time  it  was  well-nigh  for- 
gotten. How  graceful  is  the  setting  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley's  playful  "Knotting  Song!"  how  pathetic 
that  of  Webbe's  "  Cease,  O  my  sad  soul  !  "  Con- 
trast the  vigorous,  frenzied  style  in  the  treatment 
of  Durfey's  wilfully  perverse  lines,  "  I'll  sail  upon 
the  Dog-star."  There  are  breadth  and  stateliness  in 
>the  music  to  Dryden's  "  Fairest  Isle,"  while  full  of 
jollity  and  rhythmic  swing  is  the  setting  of  the 
same  poet's  "  Harvesters'  Song."  Burney  indeed 
declared  of  the  former  : — "  This  is  one  of  the  few 
airs  that  time  has  not  the  power  to  injure.  It  is  of 
all  ages  and  countries."  History  confers  upon 
Lilli  burlero  (also  by  Purcell)  the  singular  merit  of 
having  helped  forward  the  great  Revolution  of 
1688.  Known  already  as  a  Quickstep,  on  the 
occasion  of  Earl  Tyrconnel's  second  going  to  Ireland 
(when  Lord  Wharton's  doggerel  ballad  appeared)  it 
spread  like  wildfire,  the  whole  army  and  afterwards 
the  people,  both  in  town  and  country,  singing  it 
perpetually,  so  that  it  was  said  of  its  author  "he 
sung  a  deluded  Prince  out  of  three  kingdoms." 

Humfreys'  air  to  verses  by  Charles  II.  is  one 
of  the  few  things  by  which  this  gifted  young 
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composer  is  now  remembered.  He  died  at  the  early- 
age  of  twenty-seven.  A  much  finer  song  (by  the 
same  hand)  is  the  setting  of  Thomas  Flatman's 
"  O  the  sad  day !  "  which  W.  E.  Henley  included 
in  his  English  Lyrics,  Here  Pell  Humfreys  may 
be  seen  at  his  best,  in  a  composition  which  ranks 
with  any  of  the  period.  In  the  third  piece 
he  has  given  us  a  humorous  sea-song  ;  the  sea, 
as  Cowley  frankly  puts  it,  being  '  the  wide 
sea  of  drink.'  Many  will  doubtless  prefer  Dr. 
Blow's  fine,  deliberate  melody,  made  to  Waller's 
verse  in  It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less,"  the  one 
song  which  has  survived,  of  75  published  in  Blow's 
most  egregious  production  —  Amphion  Anglicus. 

The  Queen  Anne  ballad  is  worthily  represented 
by  the  anonymous  "  Down  among  the  dead  men." 
Leveridge,  so  prolific  during  this  period,  is  here 
represented  by  the  single  air  "  Love  is  a  bauble," — 
surely  a  gem  of  its  kind.  Carey's  claim  to  fame  is 
less  secure  since  the  discovery  that  he  composed 
neither  our  National  Anthem  nor  the  famed  air  to 
"  Sally  in  our  alley."  Luckily  none  can  rob  him 
of  the  authorship  of  the  verses  to  Sally.  The  tune 
is  an  old  one. 

Arne  would  have  been  immortal  by  his  single 
effbrt  in  "  Rule  Britannia "  ;  but  numbers  of 
finely-drawn  melodies  are  ours.  Boyce,  by  his 
sturdy  strains  to  Garrick's  verse  ("  Heart  of  Oak  ") 
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holds  an  honoured  place  in  all  anthologies. 
Lastly,  in  the  i8th  century,  we  place  Charles 
Dibdin,  who  sang  of  those  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  in  such  lusty  wise  as  to  render  his 
name  imperishable  with  all  who  love  good  racy 
melody  and  clever  descriptive  verse. 

We  perforce  pass  over  many  pieces  of  interest, 
trusting  that  the  notes  attached  to  the  songs  will 
supply  such  omission.  Few  of  the  vast  number 
of  songs  specially  written  for  the  Gardens — 
Ranelagh,  Vauxhall  and  the  rest — are  of  much 
merit  ;  special  reference  therefore  is  not  made 
to  them. 

The  Beggar  s  Opera^  Polly^  and  the  whole  train 
of  ballad-operas  generally,  while  preserving  a  few 
good  airs,  are  now  justly  little  valued.  They 
had  their  day,  which  to  us  seems  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  circumstance  that  so 
much  trash  could  thrive  at  a  time  when  Handel, 
Bach,  Gluck,  Rameau,  Greene  and  Arne  were  in 
the  land  of  the  living.  Hook's  sentimental  ditties, 
so  often  mistakenly  placed  with  real  masterpieces, 
were  typical,  and  perhaps  best  of  the  wide  series 
which  thus  came  into  existence. 

Late  in  Arne's  century  rose  the  star  of  Sir 
Henry  Bishop.  With  a  fine  command  of  well- 
minted  clear  and  logical  melody.  Bishop  combined 
vigorous  rhythm  and   sustained  energy.    But  the 
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fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  most  of  his  best 
work  is  already  threadbare.  It  seems  marvellous 
that  living  through  a  great  period,  when  the 
Vienna  school  was  achieving  such  wonders,  he 
could  go  on  writing  such  vain  and  empty  things 
as  form  the  chief  porrion  of  his  whole  output. 

Examples  of  the  work  of  favourite  composers  of 
the  19th  century  are  so  easily  procurable  that  it 
has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  quote  them. 
Balfe,  genuine  singer  of  not  the  best  ideal,  stands 
out  conspicuously  among  many  excellent  writers 
of  more  or  less  pretensions.  Sterndale  Bennett 
was  unsuccessful  in  the  highest  sense,  though  his 
chaste  and  expressive  lyrical  pieces  should  still  find 
a  vogue  with  cultured  audiences.  Wallace's  best 
songs  are  theatrical  but  well-planned  and  effective. 
The  stage,  for  which  they  are  written,  is  both  ^ 
their  blessing  and  their  bane.  There  they  still 
excite  an  interest  elsewhere  denied.  We  need  not 
stay  to  discriminate  between  the  works  of  Hatton, 
Loder,  Russell,  and  Clay.  They  find,  perhaps,  a 
decreasing  number  of  admirers  as  time  moves 
apace.  Of  Sullivan  it  is  enough  to  say  that  his 
earlier  songs  from  the  Tempest  music,  written  when 
he  was  a  student  at  Leipsic,  are  good  wholesome 
pieces  that  promised  much  in  their  day.  It  is 
past,  and  we  look  to  a  newer  school  which  is  full 
of  life  and  energy. 
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Looking  back  for  a  moment,  by  way  of  summary, 
we  find  that  Dance  tunes  are  the  very  foundation 
of  Balladry.  Our  oldest  song,  with  its  delicate 
melodic  curves,  set  in  polished  counterpoint,  is,  in 
all  probability,  nothing  but  a  country  dance. 
Variation  from  the  general  rule  occurs  in  a  few 
pieces  of  early  origin,  such  as  "  Westron  Wynde 
and  The  Three  Ravens,"  which  may  have  come 
from  a  hand  accustomed  to  the  fashioning  of 
ecclesiastical  airs  ;  while  "  Blow  thy  horn. 
Hunter,"  is  a  simple  reveille  made  in  imitation  of 
the  familiar  hunting-calls.  If  we  are  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Minstrelsy,  Folksong,  Balladry 
and  Art-songs,  we  shall  do  so  only  on  the  broadest 
lines.  Surviving  Minstrelsy  (of  the  old  ballad 
style)  as  seen  in  Chevy  Chase,"  "  The  Three 
Ravens,"  "John  Dory"  and  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads,  is  based  upon  dramatic  action  of  some 
crude  kind — circumstantial  accounts  of  exploits, 
fanciful  or  otherwise  ;  its  appeal  is  not  to  Nature, 
but  to  the  marvellous,  to  the  imaginative.  Folk- 
song is  the  offspring  of  everyday  life.  The 
milking -pail,  the  spinning-wheel,  ploughing,  sow- 
ing, reaping,  herding,  each  occupation  of  the 
country-side  inspires  its  particular  set  of  songs, 
which  generations  of  cheerful  souls  have  sung, 
whistled  or  hummed,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.    These  had  their  counterpart  in  the  trades- 
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songs,  which  apprentices  and  servants  chiefly 
favoured.  But  here  lies  our  difficulty.  Dance- 
tunes  are  the  common  origin  of  both  Minstrelsy 
and  Folksong.  To  confuse  the  issue  further,  the 
later  ballad-v^riters,  w^orking  for  the  daily  printing- 
press,  designed  their  wares  to  be  sung  to  country- 
dances  of  such  clear  pedigree  as  "  Sellenger's 
Round."  It  is  not  safe  in  view  of  these  consider- 
ations to  attempt  too  precise  a  classification. 
Such  airs  as  found  their  way  into  print  were 
usually  bright  and  rhythmical,  not  necessarily 
major^  but  of  captivating  quality,  and  calculated 
to  arrest  attention.  The  vast  bulk  of  modal 
melody  was  left  severely  alone.  Yet  the  people 
cultivated  it,  since  it  is  still  to  be  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  But  tonality  is  no 
proof  of  age.  Just  as  black-letter  printing 
survived  until  as  late  as  Charles  II.,  so  the 
modal  scales  were  in  popular  employ  long  after 
1600,  when  the  Nuove  Musiche  and  the  new 
tonality  came  to  be  a  world-wide  possession. 
A  curious  example  of  what  may  be  presumed 
to  be  late  usage  is  seen  in  "There  was  a  jolly 
Miller  once."  Other  modal  tunes  in  our  collec- 
tion are  "The  Kynge's  Balade,"  "Westron  Wynde," 
There  were  Three  Ravens,"  "  Trenchmore," 
Come  o'er  the  burn,"  "  Whereto  should  I 
express"  and  "  Sellenger's  Round." 
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The  career  of  Song-writing  has  suffered  many- 
checks.  If  the  thirteenth  century  gave  us  a 
bright  rhythmical  piece  in  a  modern  scale,  witness 
the  relapse  in  the  Agincourt  period,  with  its  com- 
paratively dull,  constrained,  contrapuntal  methods. 
Happily  an  age  of  lighter  melody  supervened, 
and  the  contrapuntists  were  dethroned.  Purcell's 
elaborate  art  first  proved  what  the  human  voice 
could  do  with  a  well-developed  air.  Yet  we 
find  his  successors  soon  back  again  to  the  short, 
strophical  mould,  which  the  best  Elizabethan 
composers  had  discarded.  And  so  it  goes  on,  first 
a  grand  effort  in  the  direction  of  progress,  then 
the  wave  of  energy  flags  and  fails.  Arne,  it  is 
true,  made  a  manful  effort  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  quality  ;  but  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall 
often  proved  too  much  for  him.  Some  of  the 
epochs  of  Poetry  show  the  same  alternate  move- 
ment, backwards  and  forwards.  Occasionally 
poetry  and  music  moved  upon  identical  lines,  so 
that  the  courtly  verse  begat  fine  but  finicking 
melody,  delicate  and  bloodless,  a  reflex  of  the 
polished  wit  and  easy  grace  of  palace  and  hall. 
Such  is  the  character  of  Henry  Lawes'  music, 
which  gave  way  before  the  gathering  tide  which 
set  with  Henry  Purcell.  The  common  country- 
ballads  produced  broad,  healthy,  but  coarse  airs,  of 
a  like  quality.    In  such  music  the  sinewy  strength 
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born  of  out-door  life  is  not  wanting,  nor  a  certain 
fine,  healthy,  breezy  ecstasy,  as  of  nimble  feet 
beating  the  greensward,  to  the  rhythm  of  hurdy- 
gurdy,  bagpipe,  tabor  or  kit.  The  lungs  of  our 
ancestors  were  sound  and  lusty,  but  their  throats 
lacked  the  inspired  tones  which  spring  from 
the  deepest  and  most  significant  life.  To  make 
passionate  discourse  was  just  what  they  failed  to  do. 
But  they  failed  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  True  passionate  feeling  is  never  entirely 
absent  from  fine  melody — so  much  is  shown  in  the 
work  of  Byrd,  Johnson,  Campion,  Pelham 
Humfreys,  and  Arne,  to  name  but  a  few  English 
masters ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  scarcely  a  conscious 
possession  until  the  so-called  romantic  age.  We 
may  go  further,  since  it  is  not  wholly  ours  even 
now.  English  song-writers  have  a  vast,  if  not 
unexplored,  continent  before  them. 


ENGLISH  MELODIES 

FROM  THE 

\^th  to  the  \%th  Century 


cresc. 
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Grow-  eth  seed   and    blow  -  eth  mead  and    spring-eth  the  wood 


i 


i 
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Sing    cuck  -  oo 


Ewes  are  bleat -ing    af  -  ter  lambs  and 


m 


m 


low- eth  calf    and  cow. 


Bui  -  lock  start  -  eth,  buck   too  vert  -  eth"* 

I.        I  J. 


♦  verteth:  seeks  the  green  fern. 

From  the  Harley  MSS  ^978  )  British  Museum. 
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mer-  rysing-  cuck  -  oo 
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Click  -  00,       cuck  -  00        Well   nowsingst  thou 


dim, 


prall. 


cuck  -  00      0    cease  thee  nev  -  er  now. 

I 


z  r  : 


p  rail. 


In  its  original  form,  this  ancient  Rondel  is  intended  to  be  sung  by  four  treble 
voices  in  canon.  A  simple  burden  is  added  by  tenor  and  bass,  who  repeat  the 
following  strain  throughout  the  song:  — 


I —  — i 
[The  Fes  or  burden.] 


etc. 


Sing  cue  -  cu,    nu,     Sing  cue  -  cu,  nu 


Oiir  accompaniment  gives  the  whole  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  canon.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  song  be  sung  in  a  slow  pastoral  style,  beginning  softly, 
increasing  towards  the  middle,  and  diminishing  towards  the  close. 


Facsimile  on  page  4. 
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Come  o'er  the  bourn. 

Circa  1500. 


Poco  andante. 


1.  Come 

2.  A 

3.  I 

4.  Lo 


o'er    the  bourn,  Bes  -  sy,  Come 

voice  now     is  call  -  ing,  My 

am     thy  fair  lov  -  er,  And 

here     is  my  hand  Dear 


I 


I 


m 


o'er  the  bourn,  Bes  -  sy,  Sweet  Bes  -  sy  come 

glad  heart  en,-  thrall- ing",  And  an  -  swerthee 

fain  would  dis  -  cov  -  er  My  name,    it  is 

lov  -  er,    Eng  -  land,  I    am  thine  both 


o  -  ver  to  me, 
now       I  shall; 
Mer  -  ry  Eng  -  land 
mind     and  heart. 

dim. 
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And      I     shall  thee 
0        tell    me  I 
There  -  fore  come  a 
For      e'er     to  en 


take  And  my  dear    la    -  dy      make  Be- fore 

say        Who  'tis     calls  a    -    way    And  so 

way,  And  make  no    more  de   -    lay.  Sweet 

dure,       Thou  niay  -  est  be      sure,  Un  -  til 


Aft  fg 


Dal  H 


all            that  e'er  I 

earn  -  est-ly  dost  me 

Bes  -   sygive  me  thy 

death        us  two  do  de 


see. 
call? 

hand.  ^^^^ 
part.    I  ^ 


Dal  H 
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This  not  improbably  is  the  orig-inal  air  of  the  old  loth  century  ballad  "Come 
o'er  the  burn  Bessy"  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  King  Lear 

Edg.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares.  Wantest  thou  ey^s  at  trial 
madam? 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me,— 

Fool.  Her  boat  hath  a  leak, 

And  she  must  not  speak 

Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

(Ki7ig  Lear  act  iii,  sc.  6  ) 

A  copy  is  preserved  amongst  the  Lute  MSS,  University  Library,  Cambridge 
(Dd.  xiii  U),  and  in  a  more  elaborate  version  in  Dorothy  Welde's  Lute  Book, 
beginning  "Brown  Besse,  Sweet  Besse  come  over  to  me."  The  verses  (given 
in  dialogue  form)  referring  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  appear  to  be 
founded  upon  some  ancient  popular  song  which  has  disappeared.  The  versi- 
on in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  5665  fol.  UOb)  does  not  help  us.  since 
it  also  is  an  imitation  of  some  lost  original,  being  one  of  the  curious  morali- 
sations  once  so  popular  in  pre-puritan  ages: 

Come  over  the  burne,  Besse, 
My  little  pretty  Besse, 
Come  over  the  burne  to  me, 
The  burne  is  this  world  blind, 
And  Besse  is  mankind. 
So  proper  I  can  none  find  as  she. 
She  dances  and  she  leaps. 
And  Christ  stands  and  clepes. 
Come  ever  the  burne,  Besse  to  me. 

This  latter  composition  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr  Abdy  Williams  in  Xovello's 
Partsong  Book.  We  quote  the  MS.  which  has  no  bar  lines  and  dates  from  the 
loth  century: — 

III  o    ^  Jo   ...    JJJ»    o         ,    -      Ml  IJ^J^^ 

J  J  J»-  JJ  ■■  JJ»  J.. .  JJ»  JJJJJ.  JJJ 1^ 
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1.  God  pros -per  long  our   no  -  bleKing,  Our  lives  and  safe -ties    all,  A 

2.  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn,  Earl  Pier-  ey  took  his    way;  The 

Andante  con  moto. 


woe  -  ful  hunt  -  ing  once  there  did  In  Chev  -  y  Chase  be  -  fall, 
diild  may  rue,    that      is      un-b<>rn,  The    hunt  -  ing    of-       that  Day. 
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cresc. 


dim. 


This  old  ballad  was  preserved  by  Richard  Sheale,  a  minstrel  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  in  the  16th  century.  The  air  is  found  on  ballad-sheets  and  is  many  times  used  in  Wif 
and  Mirth  ^1719-20;  Six  volumes. 


The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 
A  vow  to  God  did  make, 

His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 
Three  Summer's  days  to  take. 

The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
The  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay: 

Who  sent  Earl  Piercy  present  word, 
He  wood  prevent  his  sport. 

The  English  Earl  not  fearing  this. 
Did  to  the  woods  resort. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bow-men  bold. 
All  chosen  men  of  might, 

Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need, 
To  aim  their  shaft  aright. 


The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran, 

To  chase  the  fallow-deer: 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt 

When  day-light  did  appear. 

And  long  before  high-noon  they  had 
An  hundred  fat  bucks  slain; 

Then  having  din'd,  the  drovers  went 
To  rouze  them  up  again. 

The  bow-men  muster'd  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure; 
Their  backsides  all,  with  special  care. 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  thro'  the  woods, 

The  nimble  deer  to  take; 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 
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Chevy  Chase. 


Lord  Piercy  to  the  quarry  went, 

To  view  the  tender  deer; 
Quoth  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meet  me  here: 

If  that  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  that,  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  Earl  did  say; 

Lo!  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears. 

All  marching  in  our  sight; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Teviotdale, 

Fast  by  the  river  Tweed. 
Then  cease  your  sport,  Earl  Piercy  said, 

And  take  your  bows  with  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen, 
Your  courage  forth  advance; 

For  never  was  there  champion  yet. 
In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 

But,  since  my  hap  it  were, 
I  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 

With  him  to  break  a  spear. 

Earl  Douglas,  on  a  milk-white  steed 

Most  like  a  Baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company. 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold: 

Shew  me  (he  said)  whose  men  you  be, 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here; 
That,  w^ithout  my  consent,  do  chase. 

And  take  my  fallow-deer? 

The  man  that  first  did  answer  make. 

Was  noble  Piercy  he; 
AVho  said,  we  list  not  to  declare. 

Nor  shew  w^hose  men  we  be: 


Yet  we  will  spend  our  dearest  blood. 

Thy  chiefest  hart  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath, 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say; 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  Earl  thou  art; 

Lord  Piercy,  so  am  I. 

But  trust  me,  Piercy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  harmless  men; 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurs'd  be  he,  Lord  Piercy- said, 

By  whom  this  is  deny'd. 

Then  stept  a  gallant  'Squire  forth; 

With'rington  was  his  name. 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry,  our  King,  for  shame. 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot, 

And  I  stood  looking  on. 
You  be  two  Earls,  said  With'rington, 

And  I  a  'Squire  alone: 

Til  do  the  best  that  do  I  may. 
While  I  have  pow'r  to  stand: 

W^hile  I  have  powr  to  wield  my  sword, 
I'll  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  true; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent, 
Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn. 
Earl  Douglas  had  the  bent; 

A  captain  mov'd  with  mickle  pride. 
Their  spears  to  shivers  sent. 
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Chevy  Chase. 


They  clos'd  full  fast  on  evVy  side, 
No  slackness  there  was  found; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

0  Christ!  it  was  a  grief  to  see, 
And  likewise  for  to  hear 

The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore, 
And  scatter'd  here  and  there. 

At  last  these  two  stout  Earls  did  meet, 
Like  captains  of  great  might; 

Like  lions  mov'd,  they  laid  on  load. 
And  made  a  cruel  fight: 

They  fought  until  they  both  did  sweat. 
With  swords  of  tempered  steel. 

Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain. 
They  trickling  down  did  feel. 

Yield  thee,  Lord  Piercy,  Douglas  said; 

Li  faith  T  will  thee  bring, 
Where  thou  shalt  high  advanced  be 

By  James  our  Scottish  King: 

Thy  ransom  I  will  freely  give, 

And  thus  report  of  thee. 
Thou  art  the  most  courageous  Knight 

That  ever  I  did  see. 

To  Douglas  quoth  Earl  Piercy  then, 
Thy  proffer  I  do  scorn; 

1  will  not  yield  to  any  Scot 

That  ever  yet  was  born. 

With  that,  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow: 

Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  these, 
Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all; 

For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end: 
Lord  Piercy  sees  me  fall. 


Then  leaving  life,  Earl  Piercy  took 
The  dead  man  by  the  hand; 

And  said.  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 
Would  I  had  lost  my  land. 

O  Christ!  my  very  heart  doth  b.leed 
With  sorrow  for  thy  sake; 

For  sure,  a  more  renowned  Knight 
Mischance  did  never  take. 

A  Knight  amongst  the  Scots  there  was. 
Which  saw  Earl  Douglas  die, 

Who  strait  in  wrath  did  vow  revenge 
Upon  the  Earl  Piercy: 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  he  call'd, 
Who,  with  a  spear  most  bright. 

Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 
Ran  fiercely  thro'  the  fight; 

And  pass'd  the  English  archers  all, 

Without  all  dread  or  fear; 
And  thro'  Earl  Piercy's  body  then 

He  thrust  his  hateful  spear: 

With  such  a  veh'ment  force  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore, 
The  spear  went  thro'  the  other  side 

A  large  cloth -yard  and  more. 

So  thus  did  both  thes  Nobles  die, 
Whose  courage  none  could  stain. 

An  English  archer  then  perceiv'd 
The  noble  Earl  was  slain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Up  to  the  head  drew  he . 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  shaft  he  set. 
The  grey  goose-wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet. 
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Chevy  Chase. 


This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day, 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  they  rung  the  ev'ning-bell, 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  the  Earl  Piercy  there  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Ogerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratcliff,  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James  that  bold  Baron: 

And  with  Sir  George  and  good  Sir  James, 
Both  Knights  of  good  account, 

Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slain, 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount. 

For  With'rington  needs  must  I  wail, 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps; 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off, 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery; 
Sir  Charles  Currel,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  fly. 

Sir  Charles  Murrel,  of  Ratcliff,  too, 

His  sister's  son  was  he; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteem'd: 

They  saved  could  not  be. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell  in  like  wise 

Did  with  Earl  Douglas  die: 
Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

Scarce  fifty-five  did  fly. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  English  men 

Went  home  but  fifty  three; 
The  rest  w^ere  slain  in  Chevy-Chase 

Under  the  green-wood  tree. 

Next  day  did  man}'  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail; 
They  wash'd  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 


Their  bodies,  bath'd  in  purple  blood, 
They  bore  with  them  away; 

They  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 
"WTien  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland's  King  did  reign, 

That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

Oh  heavy  new!  King  James  did  say, 

Scotland  can  witness  be, 
I  have  not  any  captain  more 

Of  such  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came. 

Within  as  short  a  space. 
That  Piercy,  of  Northumberland, 

Was  slain  in  Chevy- Chase. 

Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  King, 

Sith 'twill  no  better  be; 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he: 

Yet  shall  not  Scot,  or  Scotland  say. 

But  I  will  vengeance  take. 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

For  brave  Earl  Piercy's  sake. 

This  vow  full  well  the  King  perform'd 

After,  on  Humbledown; 
In  one  day,  fifty  Knights  were  slain. 

With  Lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  rest,  of  small  account. 

Did  many  thousands  die: 
Thus  ended  the  hunting  of  Chevy-Chase, 

Made  by  the  Earl  Piercy. 

God  save  the  King,  and  bless  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  Noblemen  may  cea&e. 
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Westron  Wynde. 

Early  16th  Century. 


West  -  ron  wind  when  wilt  thou  blow? 
Mart  -  'mas     wind      when  wilt     thou  blow? 


Slowly 


The 
The 


^  ^ 


  w— 

small  rain  down  can  rain;  0  gen  -  tie  death  when  wilt  thou  come  For 
small  rain  down  can  rain;      The  green  leaves  fall    from     off    the  tree,  And 


I 


if 


1 


1  of  my  life 
I       to  my  love 


am  wear 
do  call 


■ .  -  y- 

in  vain. 


m 


f 


Copied  from  Royal  MSS.  58  an  early  16th  century  Quarto  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Original. 


West  -  ron  wjTido,when  ^vyll  thou  blow 


/7\ 


By  a  bank  as  I  lay. 


Andante . 


1.  By    a    bank      as  I 

2.  Mas-ter    of      Spring's  sweet 

3.  Wak- en  there  -  fore  young- 


i 


lay_ 

mu 

men 


m 


SIC 


My  -  self 
The  hist 
All  ye 


y 

that 


lone  did 
Night  -  in 
lov    -  ers 


muse  Hey, 
gale  Hey, 
he  Hey, 


I 


ho!       A  bird's 
ho !      Full  mer 
ho !     This  month 


sweet  voice  did 
ri    -    ly  and 


of  May 


me  re 
se    -  cret 

^resh  so 


joice. 


She 
She 

So 


if  p  4 

f  r~r~ 

sang 
sing 
fair 


be  -  fore_ 

eth  in  

by  field 


the      Day.  Me  -  thought  full    well  I 

the     thyke*  With  -  in  her^  breast  a 

and      fen,  Hath    flow   -  er'd     o'er  each 
/TV 


-j^'  


^  tkyke  z  thicket. 
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— — 
wot  her 
thorn  doth 
leaf  -  y 


lay,  She 
prick  To 
den;  Great 


said 
keep 
jo7 


the 
off 
it 


"Win  -  ter's 
her  from 
is  to 


past  Hey 
sleep  Hey 
see  Hey 


ho! 
ho! 
he! 


Chorus,  (ad  lib.) 


l-S.  Down 


der  -    ry  down,      doicn,       der    -    ry,    down         der  -  ry, 


i 


down  der  -   ry,  dotvn 


5 


I 


der   -    T^jfdown      der- ry,  doicn,  doicnl 


f  f  r 


This  ancient  song,  known  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIII,  is  contained 
in  an  early  16th  century  MS.  (Royal  Appendix  58  fol.  10b)  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  the  life  of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  by  John  Vowell,  it  is  thus  mentioned:  — 
For  the  King  himself  being  much  delighted  to  sing,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew  having 
»  pleasant  voice,  the  King  would  often  use  him  to  sing  with  him  certain  songs 
they  call  Freemen  Songs,  as  namely  'By  the  bancke  as  I  lay,'  Sec.  It  is  also  re- 
ferred  to  in  a  letter  of  Laneham,  written  at  Kenilworth  in  1565.  Ritson  passes  it  by 
with  the  observation  that  ''it  is  a  love  song,  but  without  any  other  merit  than 
antiquity." 
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i 


bays  and     rose  -    mar  -    y  And    I       pray  you  my  mas-ters, 

dish  in       all        this      land,        AVTiich  thus        he  -  deck'd  with  a 

of  the     King       of       hliss,       Which  on         this     day      to  he 

J  L— 


i 


r  r 


be  mer 
gay  gar 
serT  -  ed 


ry      Qi(of      es  -  tis  in 
land     Let       us     ser    .  vi 
is        In       Reg  -  in    -  en 


con  -  viv  -  I 
re  can  -  ti 
si       At     .  ri 


0. 
CO. 
0. 


i 


f 


r  r 


/7\ 


P 


■♦The  ceremony  of  the  Boars  Head  still  survives,  notably  at  Queerfs  College,  Oxford. 
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Chorus,  (ad  lib.) 


Cap  -  ut 


ap  -  ti 


de-fer 


Reddens 


laud  -  es 


Bom   -    in  - 


0. 


Cap  -  ut 

m 


ap. 


de-fer 


0 


Reddens 
— — 


laud  -  es 


Bom  -  in 


0. 


i 


Cap-  ut     ap  -  ri      de-fer  -     o       Reddens    laicd-es    Bom    -  in 

m 


m 


0. 


f 


"I  will  beg  leave  here  to  g-ive  an  exact  copy  of  the  Christmass  Carol  upon  the 
Boar's  Head"  (s;iys  Hearne,)  '^which  is  an  ancient  Dish,  and  was  brought  up  by 
King  Henry  II  with  Trumpets  before  his  son,  when  his  said  son  was  crowned." 

The  words  of  the  oldest  copy  ran  thus:  — 

Caput  apri  differ o 
Reddens  'laiides'  domino. 

The  boreg  heed  in  hand  bring  I 
With  garlans  gay  and  rosemary 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merely 
Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

The  bores  heed  I  understande 
Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  lande 
Loke  where  ever  it  be  fande 
Servite  cum  cantico. 

Be  gladde  lordes  bothe  more  and  lasse 
For  this  hath  ordeyned  our  stewarde 
To  chere  you  all  this  Christmasse 
The  bores  h-eed  with  mustarde. 

Another  carol  of  the  Boar's  Head  is  found  in  Add,  MSS.  5665  (British 
Museum)  Quarto;  femp.  Henry  8,  beginning:  — 

Nowell,  nowell,  nowell,  nowell, 
Tydyngs  gode  I  thyngke  to  telle. 

reprinted  in  the  appendix  of  A.H.  Bullen's  Carols  and  Songs. 
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yon  -  der  wood  there     lies       a   doe,     In      faith   she    will  not      die,  Come 
hounds  andhorn  pro  -  claim    the  morn    Is       sure  -  ly    pass-ing      by,  So 
chase    is  done,  the       race      is  won,  And    home-wards  now  we       hie  So 


i 


blow  thy  horn,  Hun  -  ter,  Come  blow  thy  horn,  jol  -  ly  Hun  -  ter. 
fare  thee  well,  La  -  dy,  Now  fare  thee  well,  dear-est  La  -  dy. 
sound   the  horn,      Himts  -  man,  Now    sound    the  horn,    jol  -  ly       Himts  -  man. 


r 


An  early  16th  century  MS.  (Royal  Appendix  58,  British  Museum)  contains  this 
old  English  song-,  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  new  Catalogue  of  MS S. 'A.  Hughe s- 
Hughes  1908)  is  by  William  Cornish.  At  the  Coronation  of  Henry'VUI,  Cornish 
was  prisoner  in  the  Fleet.  Ere  long,  however,  he  regained  his  liberty  and  ad- 
vanced into  high  favour.  In  the  8th  year  of  Henrys  reign,  he  received  a  sum 
of  L200  for  services  rendered  at  J;he  Chapel  royal,  and  in  connection  with 
Masques  and  Pageants  so  popular  at  that  time. 

Cornish  was  both  poet  and  musician.    In  the  JTistcry  of  Poetry  Warton 
mentions  ^'a  poem  printet  at  the  end  of  Skelton's  Works,  called  a  Treatise  be- 
tween Troiithe  and  Liformation  containing  some  ancedotes  of  the  state  of 
ancient  muiic,  written  "whiie  the  author  was  in  the  Fleet,  in  the  year  1504." 
Hawkins  quotes  specimens  of  thisi  poem.  (See  the  History  of  Jficsio.) 

It  is  given  in  Royal  MSS  with  no  bar  lines,  set  for  tiiree  voices,  havingthe 
above  harmony.  jg 


The  Kynge^s  Balade. 


Henry  VIII. 
^  591 -1547.) 


1.  Pas  -  titnewith  good  com 

2.  Youth    will  needs  have  dal 

3.  Com  -  pan-y  with  hpn 

Andante. 


pan  -  y  I 
li  -  ance,  Of 
Is 


love,  and  shall  un  - 
good,  or  ill,  some 
vir  -    tue  sure;  and 


til  I  die;  Grudge  who  will,  but 
past  -  ance;  Com  -  pan-y,  me 
vice  to    flee,       Com  -  pan-y,  is 


none  den  -  y, 
thinkeththebest 
good  or  ill, 


So  God        be  pleas -ed 
All  thoughts  and  fan  -  tas- 
Bi\t  ev    -    'ry  man  has 


f:       9  i 


thislifeHiJI  I  For  my  past  -  ance,  Hunt,  sing,  and  dance;  My  heart  is  set,  All 
les  to  di-gest,  For  i  -  die  -  ness  Is  chief  mis  -  tress  Of  vi  -  ces  all:  Then 
his  free    will.  The  best  I        sue,   The  worst  e  -    schew:  My  mind  "shall  be  Vir- 


m 


m 


cresc. 


m 


1 


s 


good  -  ly 
who  can 
tue  to 


sport, 
say 
use 


To  my  com- fort, 
But  pass  the  day 
Vice    to     re  -  fuse, 


Who 
Is 
I 


shall 
best 
shall 


i 


me 

of. 


let? 
all? 


Several  contemporaneous  MSB  of  King  Henry's  ballad  are  amongst  the  trea 
sures  of  the  British  Museum  (See  Add.  MSS.  5665).  The  air  is  so  characteristi- 
cally sturdy  that  it  must  rank  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  time .  An  earlier 
composition  beginning  "Tyme  to  pas  with  goodly  sport"  published  in  Rastell's 
Four  dements  s^mvcLsio  have  suggested  King  Henrys  balade. 


b. 
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Whereto  should  I  express 

Henry  VIH. 


Andante  cantabile. 


i 


1.  Where  -  to        should  I  ex 

2.  So        nay,      dear  heart,  not 

3.  When      I  re-mem-ber 


Tf 


press:  My       in  -  ward  hea-vi  -  ness: 

so;  Let      no  thoughtnow  dis  -  may; 

nie.  Of     yourmost  gen -tie  mind; 


No  mirth  can  make  me 
Tho'  ye  now  part  me 
It      may      no-wise    a  - 


Dal  % 


fain,  Till    that  we    meet  a  -  gain, 

fro'  We    shall  meet  when  we  may. 

gree,  That     I    should  be  un-kind. 


The  daisy  delectable 
The  violet  wan  and  blue 

Ye  are  not  variable 
I  love  you  and  no  mo. 


I  make  you  fast  and  sure; 

It  is  to  me  great  pain, 
Thus  longer  to  endure, 

Till  that  we  meet  again. 
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I 


Livelj". 


f 


1.  The  Hunt  is  up,    the  Hunt  is  up,  And  it     is  well  nigh  day  5  And 

2.  The  East  is  bright  withmorning  light  And  darkness  it  is    fled,  The 


rr 


gone  hunt-ing,  To   bring  his  deer  to  bay. 


Harry  our  king  is 
mer-ry  horn  wakes  up    the  morn,  To    leave  his  i 


die  bed. 


wf 


rall. 


1 


Behold  the  skies  with  golden  dyes 

Are  glowing  all  around; 
The  grass  is  green,  and  so  are  the  treen 

All  laughing  at  the  sound. 

The  horses  snort  to  see  the  sport 
The  dogs  are  running  free, 

The  woods  rejoice  at  the  merry  noise 
Of  hey  tantara  tee  ree. 

The  sun  is  glad  to  see  us  clad 

All  in  our  lusty  green, 
And  smiles  in  the  sky  as  he  ri^eth  high 

To  see  and  to  be  seen. 

Awake  all  men,  I  say  again, 

Be  merry  as  you  may; 
For  Harry  our  king  is  gone  hunting 

To  bring  his  deer  to  bay.  ^ 
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The     hunt      is     up,       the-    hunt      is     up       And       now     "tis      well  nigh 


day,-      Aiid   Har- ry  our  king     is      gone  hunt-ing.     To    bring  his   deer  to  bay. 


Puttenham,  in  the  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (15S9  p.  12)  speaks  of  'one  Gray' 
who  became  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIII  "for  making  certain  merry  ballades, where- 
of one  chiefly  was  'The  hunte  is  up,  the  hunte  is  up!"  As  early  as  1537  John  Ho- 
gon  was  arrested  for  singing-  a  political  ballad  to  an  air  of  this  name,  in  defiance 
of  a  Proclamation  dated  1533,  for  the  suppression  of 'fondbooks.ballads,  rhymesV 
etc.  The  Melody  we  place  in  the  textis  (KixiX.dJm^dL'm.Jas.  Pickerings  Lute  Book 
1615  and  thej:gerton  MSS  20  i6 'British  Museum. ; 


A  Pastorale  by  Melchior  Frank  (1573-1639)  born  at  Zittau,  church  composer 
and  court  capellmeister  of  Coburg,  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  our  old 
English  air  that  we  quote  the  melody  and  bass,  from  a  school  play. 
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ri-  J^  ,u  1     1  J  J  1 

IJ    SJ  J  J  Jlf=^ 

For-  tune, my  foe,  why 

1  ^1,  Moderato.  ,  ^  ^ 

do 

5t  thoufr 

own  on  me? 

 1 

And  will  thy  fa   -  vours 

p  C.VRfiC.  __ 

nev-er    greater  he? 


Wilt   thou,  I  say,        for  ev-er  breed  me  pain, 


i 


And  wilt  thou  ne'er        res -tore  my  joys  a -gain?  Wilt    thou,  I  say,  for 


ev  -  er  breed  me  pain, 


Ajid  wilt  thou  neer       res  -  tore  my  joys  a  -  gain? 


Si/ 
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Fortune,  my  Foe. 


Fortune  hath  wrought  me  grief  and  great  annoy; 
Fortune  hath  falsely  stol'n  my  love  away, 
My  love  and  joy  whose  sight  did  make  me  glad; 
Such  great  misfortunes  never  young  man  had. 

This  famous  old  air  is  copied  (with  a  few  inevitahle  changres  in  trifling  de- 
tails) from  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  (circa  1550-lf)20)  where  it 
appears  in  Byrd's  arrangement.  In  Percy's  Reliques,  the  ancient  ballad  uf 
"Titus  Andronicus's  Complaint"  to  the  tune  of  FORTUNE,  supplies  the  ori- 
ginal poem  upon  which  Shakespeare  founded  his  play.  This  piece  is  quoted 
hy  Percy  from  "The  Grolden  GrarlandV  and  begins  thus: — 

You  noble  minds,  and  famous  martiall  wights, 
That  in  defence  of  native  country  fights. 
Give  ear  to  me,  that  ten  yeeres  fought  for  Rome, 
Yet  reapt  disgrace  at  my  returning  home. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  the  song  in  ''The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
act  III,  sc.  3: — 

(Falstaff).  "By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so;  thou  wouldst 
make  an  absolute  courtier;  and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot 
would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait  in  a  semi -circled 
farthingale.  I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were 
not,  Nature  thy  friend.  Come  thou  canst  not  hide  it!' 

The  air  has -also  the  unique  if  unenviable  reputation  of  being  sung  at  public 
hangings,  Mr.  Chappell  quotes  a  few  lines  from  Rowley's  NOBLE  SOLDIER, 
1634:  — 

"The  King,  shall  I  be  bitter  'gainst  the  King? 
I  shall  have  scurvy  ballads  made  of  me, 
Sung  to  the  Hanging  tune'.' 

and  again  from  the  PENITENT  TRAITOR,  1641:— 

"How  could  I  bless  thee,  couldst  thou  take  away 
My  life  and  infamy  both  in  one  day; 
But  this  in  ballads  will  survive,  I  know, 
Sung  to  that  preaching  tune,  Fortune  my  foe!' 
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O  Mistress  mine, 


Clown:  "Would  yow  have  a  love-song-,  or  a  song  of  good  life? 
Sir  Toby:  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 


Shakespeare 
Twelfth  Night.  (1599) 


William  Byrae. 
(1538-1625) 


I 


2.  ^V■hat        is  love? 

Con  espressione. 


mis -tress  mine, 
  is  love? 


•  i 


crt 


where  are  yoii  roaming?  0.  stay  and  hear  j  yonr  true  love's  com-ing,  That  can  sing 
'Tis      not  here  -  af  -  ter;       Pre  -  sent  mirth    hath  pre -sent  laughter,      "What's  to  come 


I 


O    J     J  J 


r   F  P 


4 


r-  gr  r  If 


I 


both  high  and  low:      Trip       no     fur-ther,  pret  -  ty  sweet-ing;  Journ-eys  end 
is    still  un-sure:       In        de  -  lay  there  lies      no  plen  -  ty;  Then  come  and  kiss  me. 


We  have  adopted  Byrde's  harmonization  of  tliis  old  air.  TweTfth  Mght  was 
produced  in  1599  and  in  the  same  year  Morley's  Consort  Zessons  offered  a 
print  of  the  air.  Our  copy  is  from  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book. 
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There  were  three  Ravens, 

From  Melismata.  (1611) 


I 


1.  There   were  three  ra'ens  sat 

2.  Then      one  of     them  said 

3.  Down,   doAvn  in      yon  -  der 

Doloroso. 


i.  ^  ^ 


on  a  tree,  Down  a  df'wn  hpy 
to  his  mate,  Down  a  d  iwn  hey 
green     field,     Down     a   down  hey 


down  a  down,  There  were  three  ra'ens  sat  on  a  tree,  with  a  down;  There 
down  a  down,  Then  one  of  them  said  to  his  mate  with  a  down;  Then 
down   a  down,  Down,  down    in     yon  -  der       green     field  with  a    doAvn;  Down, 


were    three  ra'ens  sat 
one       of      them  said 
down     in       yon  -  der 


on  a  tree,  They  were  as  black  as 
to  his  mate,  0  where  shall  we  our 
green       field,     There     lies       a     knight  slain, 


5^ 


dim. 
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His  hounds  they  lie  down  at  his  feet    Down  a  down^&c. 
So  well  do  they  their  master  keep.   With  a  down,  &c. 

His  hawks  they  fly  so  eagerley,  Doivn  a  down,  do. 
There's  no  fowl  that  dare  him    come  nigh.  With  a  down,  &c. 

Down  there  comes  a  fallow  doe,  Boivn  a  down,  &c. 
As  great  with  young  as  she  might  go.   With  a  dow?i,dc. 

She  lifted  up  his  bloody  head,  Down  a  down,  do. 

And  kiss  d  his  wounds  that  were  so  red.  With  a  down,  <&c. 

She  got  him  up  upon  her  back,  Down  a  down,  &c. 
And  carried  him  to  earthen  lake.  With  a  down,  <&c. 

She  buried  him  before  the  prime    Down  a  down,  &c. 

She  was  dead  herself  ere  even-song  time.  With  a  down,&c. 

God  send  every  gentleman    Doitm  a  doivn,  <&c. 

Such  hawks  and  hounds  and  such  a  lov'd  one.   With  a  down,&c. 


The  foreg'oing-  ranks  with  the  oldest  extant  ballads.  As  Ritson  reinarks,it  is 
much  older  thdn  the  date  of  the  hook  (1611).  Chappell  remarked  in  1859  that  it 
was  so  popular  in  this  country  that  he  received  several  traditional  copies  of 
sufficient  resemblance  to  prove  a  common  origin.  Both  Danish  and  Scottish 
versions  exist,  the  latter  as  "The  twa  corbies"  being  scarcely  less  popular  than 
its  English  prototype. 

We  have  carefully  copied  Ravenscroft's  own  harmonies,  adding  however  a  sharp 
in  the  final  cadence,  and  a  flat  in  the  fourth  bar,  according  to  custom,  and  the 
so-called  rules  of  Musica  fictu. 

In  Motherwells  Minstrelsy  Ancient  and  Moder?t  (1827)  the  following 
air  occurs: — 

The  Three  Ravens. 


1^  , 

= 
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How  can  the  tree  but  waste  and  wither  away. 


Lentamente. 


1.  How 

2.  What 

3.  Where 


can       the     tree     but    waste  and 
food  -   less    heast    can     live  long 
to       serve   ears      if      that  there 


i  i  i 


r 

^  1» 


wi  -  ther    a   -  way, 
in  good  plight? 

he  no  sound? 


That  hath  not 
Or  what's  the 
Or     siich  a 


some  -  time  com  -  fort 
life  where  sen  -  ses 
head    where     no  de 


dim. 


of         the  sun: 
there      he  none? 
vise      doth  grow, 


How  can 
Or  what 
But  all 


the 
a 
of 


flow'r 
vail  • 
plaints, 


hut 
eth 


This  old  song  is  in  W.  Barley's  A^ew  Booke  of  Tahliture  (1596\  Giles  Earles 
Songhook  (16lo-26j  in  the  British  Museum  (Add  MSS.  24665  fol.  27b),  and  in  the 
collection  of  Lute  MSS.  presented  by  George  I.  to  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 
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It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass. 


Shakespeare. 
As  you  Like  it.  (1598) 


Thomas  Morley. 
(1557-1604) 


i 


1.  It  was         a       lov  -  er 

2.  Be  -     tween      the      a   -  cres 


and  his  lass,  With  a 
of       the       rye,       With  a 


Espressivo. 


f 


hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey 
hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey 


non-i  -  no,  and  a  hey 
non-i  -  no,  and  a  hey 


— m 


m 


J-  S'  ^ 


no. 
no. 


That  o'er  the  green  corn  -  field  did  pass,  In  spring-time,  in 
These    pret  -  ty    coun  -  try      folk  would   lie,      In    spring-time,  in 


The  earliest  print  of  Morley's  air  is  in  has  First  hook  of  Ayres  OT  little  short 
songs  (l600j.  Time  has  comprcissed  and  possitly  improved  the  original  version. 
We  give  it  in  its  later  shape.  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  has  edited  a  copy  of  the 
early  print.    See  Shakespeare  Songs  (Novello). 
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spring  -  time,  in  spring  -  time,  The  on  -  ly  pret  -  ty  ring  time,  When 
spring  -  time,   in      spring  -  time,  The       on  -  ly    pret  -  ty      ring      time,  Wlien 


birds  do  sing,  Hey  ding  a  ding  a  ding,  Hey  ding  a  ding  a  ding,  Hey 
birds   do  sing,  Hey     ding  a   ding   a   ding,  Hey       ding  a    ding  a   ding.  Hey 


 ~^  


m 


m 


ding  a  ding  a  ding,  Sweet  lov  .  ers  love  the 
ding     a      ding     a      ding,      Sweet       lov   -    ers    love  the 


This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  and  a  hey  nonino,  &c. 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flowr, 

In  spring  time,  &c. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time. 
With  a  hey  and  a  ho  and  a  hey  nonino,  &c. 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  &:c. 


 wr.  

spring, 
spring. 
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In  youth  when  I  did  love. 

Lord  de  Vaux. 


1.  In  youth  when  I      did    love,        Me -thought 'twas  ve  -  ry  sweet:  As 

2.  For   age   with  steal- ing.  steps      Hath  claw 'd    me     in    his  clutch;  And 

3.  A    pick  -  axe  and    a      spade,      And    eke      a   shrouding  sheet,  A 


I  I  frm  r  rr 


m 


i 


f 


time  re-q\iires  for    my  be -hove,   for  my 
lust  -  y  youth   a  -  way  he  leaps,  a   -  way 
home  of  clay    for     to    be  made,  for  to 


be  -  hove, 
he  leaps , 
be  made 


Me -thinks  it     is  not 
As   there  had  been  none 
For  siich    a  guest  most 

1  1 


I 


meet,  Me-thinks,  me  -  thinks  it  is  not  meet- 
such,  As  there,  as  there  had  been  none  such, 
meet,  For  such,  for    such     a   guest  most  meet. 


i 


Dal  5^ 


Bal  % 


From  Add:  MSS.  4900  (fol.  59)  British  Museiim.  (l6th  cent.)      This  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  original  airs  for  the  G-rave digger's  Song  in  Hamlet. 
The  words  are  in  TotteVs  Miscellant/.  (1557) 
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Lively 


From  Ravenscroft's  Deuteromelta.(XQ09) 


1.  Wil-  ly,  pri-thee   go    to  bed,"  For  thou  wilt  have  a 

2.  It     is  like    to     be  fair  we^-ther,  Cou-ple  all  my 

3.  Prick  the  path  and  down  the  lane.  She    iis  -  es  still  her 


drowsy  head;  To -morrow  we  must  a -hunt  -  ing-,     And  be-times  be 
hounds  to -ge-  tiier,  We     will  go     a- hunt  -  ing.     And  be-times  be 
old  strain, She's  gone     to  what -call  wood  Where  we  are  like  to 


stir  -  ring,  \ 
stir  -  ring,  VWitha 
do    no  good,) 


-yr^  B  1 — n  

1=1 

jy    tra  la 

la  la  la  la  la 

la  la  la  1 

a  la  la 

^  /  ^  / 

la  la  la  la 

la  la. 

He 

ho! 

tra 

m 

mm 

cresc. 

w 

■a 

r 

W 

Ravenscroft  quotes  two  versions  of  this  famous  dance-tune,  namely,  that  given  above, 
and  another  to  the  words  "To-morrow  the  fox  will  come  to  town, 
Keepe,  keepe,  keepe,  keepe,  keepe, 
O  keepe  you  all  well  there. 
In  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Robert  Burton  testifies  to  the  enormous  popul- 
arity which  Trenchmore  enjoyed.  "Who  can  withstand  it?''  says  he, ''be  we  young 
or  old,  though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  virginal  jacks,    or  stand  parallel 
asunder  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge, —  there  is  no  remedy;  we  must  dance  Trench- 
more  over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools." 
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It  was  the  Frog  in  the  Well. 


I 


Melismata, 


i 


-m  w- 

/  / 

1.  It  was       the  frog 

2.  The  frog    would      a  - 

3.  "^Mien  he         on  Ms 


In  moderate  time. 


4.  When  he  came 

M  


to 


the 


i 


in        the  well,  Hum- hie  dum,  hum- hie  dum,  And  the  mer-ry  mouse 

woo  -   ing  ride,  Hum  -  ble  dum,  hum  -  hie  dum,  Sword  and  buck  -  ler 

high     horse  sat,  Hum-  ole  dum,  hum  -  ble  dum.  His       boots  shone 

mer-ry  mill  pin.  Hum-  ble  dum,  hum -ble  dum.  La  -  dy  mouse  "beene 


Da)  % 


in    thti  mill,  Twee  _  die,  twee-die,  twi  -  no. 

by    his   side,  Twee  -  die,  twee- die,  twi  .no. 

black  as     jet,  Twee  -  die,  twee-die,  twi -no. 

you  with  -  in?  Twee  -  die,  twee-die,  twi  .no. 


The  words  of  the  above  song  date  from.  1580,  while  the  music  appears  in  Ravens- 
croft's  Melismata,  (1611),  where  it  is  headed  "Marriage  of  the  Frogge  and  the  Mouse!' 
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We  be  Soldiers  Three 

From  Ravenscroft's 
Veuteromelia.  (16 09' 


t 


 ^ 

Par-don  -  a      moy,     je      vous    a?i  pree;  Late  -  ly  come  forth    of  the 


I 


Low     conn -trie,     With       nev  -  er 


pen  -  ny    of        mon  -  ey.  


1 


i 


Here,  good  fellow,  I  drink  to  thee 
Pardona  mot/,  je  vous  an  pree} 

To  all  good  fellows,  wherever  they  be, 
With  never  a  penny  of  money. 

And  he  that  will  not  pledge  me  thus, 
Pardona  moy,  je  vous  an  pree^ 

Pays  for  the  shot,  whatever  it  is, 
With  never  a  penny  of  money. 

Charge  it  again,  boy,  charge  it  again, 
Pardona  moy,  je  vous  an  pree; 

As  long  as  there  is  any  ink  in  thy  pen. 
With  never  a  penny  of  money. 


c. 
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We  be  Three  Poor  Mariners. 

From  the  Freemans  Songs. 


spend  our  lives  in    jeo-pardy  "WTiilst  o-thers  live  in    ease.         Shall  we  go  dance  the 


We  care  not  for  martial  men 
That  do  our  states  disdain 
But  we  care  for  those  merchantmen 
Which  do  our  states  maintain. 
To  them  we  dance  this  round,  a-round,  a-round. 
To  them  we  dance  this  round,  a-round,  a  round, 

And  he  that  is  a  bully  boy- 
Come  pledge  me  on  the  ground,  a-ground,  a -ground. 
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16th  Centin-'i  A^r. 


J»  V 


Rob  -    in    Hood,   Rob  -    in    Hood,     Said      Lit  -  tie    John,  Come 

Poco  allegretto. 


I 


In      a    red   pet  -  ti  -  coat 


dance    be  -  fore    the  Queen 


1  )t 


The  above  fragmentary  song  is  quoted  from  Ravenscrofts  Pammelia  1609). 
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Good-morrow,  'tis  Saint  Valentine's  Day. 


1 


Con  espressione. 


1.  Good    mor-  row,  'tis  Snint 

2.  The     dawn  is     here,     a  - 


m 


P 


I  9= 

Val  -  en-tine's  day,      All       in        the     murn-  ing       time  And 

rise  my  dear,     And      ope     your    ease  -  ment      wide,   The 


I         a     maid  at    your    win-dow,    To     he     your  Val- en  -  tine  

day    is     con  -  se  -  crate     to   love.  And    I         to    he  your  hride  


Traditional,  and  resemhiing  in  melodic  outline  the  airs  known 'as  "Lord  Thomas 
and  Pair  Eleanor"  and  "Who'll  list  to  lead  a  Soldier's  Life','  tlie  little  Shakespeare 
melody  is  nevertheless  quite  possfoly  an  original,  coming  down  to  us  from  the 
poet's  own  times.  The  first  stanza  of  words  is  Ophelia's  song  (Hatnlet  act  iv, 
sc.  v)-,  while  the  second,  obviously  a  modern  addition,  replaces  Durfey's  uncouth 
verse  running  "Arise,  arise,  my  juggy,  my  puggy" 
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In  Summer  time 
when  flow'rs  do  spring. 

Air:  Sellenger's  Round. 


i 


r 


mer      time,      when  flow'rs 


1 .  In  Sum 

2.  Our        mil    -    sic       is  a  lit 

3.  Come,     play        us       A  -  dam  and  Eve 


do  spring",  And 
tie  pipy  That 
says      Dick;  What': 


Animato. 


nf 


n 


birds  sit  on  each  tree, 
can  so      sweet  -  ly  play 

tie  Pipe; 


that?      says  lit 


Let      lords    and     knights  say 
We       hire      old     Hal  from 
The  Be -gin  -  ning   of  the 


F 


mm 


what       they    will.    There's  none 
Whit    -    sun  -  tide       Till  lat 
World,     quoth   Dick;     For  we 


so  mer-  ry  as  we._ 
ter  Lam  -  mas  -  day; 
are     danc  -    ing-  ripe. 


There! 
In 
Is't 
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Will  and  Moll,  with  Har-  ry  and  Doll,  And  Tom  and  iDon-  ny  Bet - 
snm  -  mer  morns  and  hoi  -  i  -  days,  At  ev  -  en  too  comes 
that        you    call?     then    have  at     all,       He       play'd  with    mer  -  ry 


f  ^ — ^  1  ^ 

tee,  Oh!  how    they  do  whisk  it, 

he  And  then     we     do    skip  it, 

glee;  Oh  then    did    we    skip  it. 


 ^  ^  ^  

ca  -  per  and  frisk  it, 
ca  -  per  and  trip  it, 
ca  -  per  and    trip  it, 


$ 


I 


J- 


Un  -  der  the  green -wood  tree, 
Un  -  der  the  green -wood  tree, 
Un  -  der  the     green- wood  tree,. 


For  in  Sum  -  mer  time  when 
For  in  Sum  -  mer  time  when 
For  in        Sum  -  mer  time  when 
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i 


flow'rs  do  sparing,  There's  none  so  mer  -  ry  as 
flowVs  do  spring-,  There's  none  so  mer  -  ry  as 
flow'rs    do   spring,     There's     none       so    mer  -  ry  as 


ill  i  i 


we., 
we., 
we.. 


^^^^ 


Sellenger's  or  Saint  LegeT^S  Mound  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Our  musical  setting  gives  Byrde's  harmonies  from  the 
FitztvilHam  Virginal  Book  (circa  Ify^O  )  with  a  few  trifling  modifi- 
cations. Chappell  suggests  that  the  name  given  to  the  rowwc?  was  in  honour 
of  Sir  Thomas  Sellynger,  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  (circa  1475). 
By  this  reckoning  the  air  is  as  early  as  Edward  IV's  time. 

In  Middleton's  Father  JfubhurcCs  Tales  (1604)  we  meet  with  "Do  but 
imagine  now  what  a  sad  Christmas  we  all  kept  in  the  country,  without  either 
carols,  wassail  bowls,  dancing  of  Sellenger's  Round  in  moonshine  nights 
about  Maypoles,  shoeing  the  mare,  hoodman-blind,  hot -cockles,  or  any  of 
our  Christmas  gambols, —  no,  not  so  much  as  choosing  king  and  queen  on 
Twelfth  Night f  Another  reference  occurs  in  Heywoods  Fair  Maid  of 
the  West: —  "They  have  so  tired  me  with  their  moriscoes,  and  I  have  so 
tickled  them  with  our  country  dances,  Sellenger's  Round  and  Tom  Tiler. 
We  have  so  fiddled  it!'  In  stanza  III,  given  above,  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  is  simply  another  name  for  Sellenger's  Round.  Many  ballads 
were  sung  to  the  air,  as  for  example  "The  Merry  Wooing  of  Jlobin  and  Joaii' 
(Roxburghe  Collection); "The  Fair  Maid  of  Islington" (Bagford  Collection)  -A 
Ballad  on  Queen  Elizabeth"  (Choice  Drollery^  1656)  "Robin's  Courtship" 
(Wit  Restored  1658)  and  "Country  Farmer"  r?^Y  and  Mirth  1720,  vol,  VI 
p.  346) .  Playford's  Dancing  Master  (1670)  describes  the  dance  as  follows:- 
A  ROUND  DANCE  for  as  many  as  will:  Take  hands,  and  go  round  twice: 
back  again.  All  set  and  turn  sides:  that  again.  Lead  all  in  a  double  for- 
ward and  back:  that  again.  Two  singles  and  a  double  back,  set  and  turn 
single:  that  again.  Sides  all:  that  again.  Arms  all:  that  again.  As  before. 
As  before. 
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Ben  Jonson. 
(1573-J637) 


To  Charts. 

See  the  Chariot  at  hand. 


(1615) 


3 


1.  See  the 

2.  Do  but 

3.  Have  you 

Andante  espressiv 


char 
look 
seen 


I 

iot    at  hand  here  of  Love, 

on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

the      white  li  -  ly  flow'r 


Where 
All 
Be  - 


0. 


in  ray  la  -  dy  rid  -  eth! 
that  Love's  world  cm  -  pris-  eth! 
fore  rude  hands  have  touch'dit? 


Each  that    draws  is    a  swan  or  a    dove.  And 
Do  but     look  on  herhair-  it  is  bright  As 
Have  you  mark'd  but  the  face  of  the  snow  Be- 
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might    But     en-joy    such  a 
grace  Sheds  its- elf     thro'  the 
bri-er.  Or  the  nard     in  the 


sight, 
face, 
fire? 


That  they    still  were  to 
As     a  -    lone  there 
Or  have    tast  -  ed   the  bag 


run  by  her 

tri-umphs  to  the 
the 


of 


m 


<g  1 

side.  Thro' 
life                All  th 
bee?                0,  s( 

c 

;words, 

gain, 

\iiite, 

thro' 
all  the 
0,  so 

 1 

seas.  Thro' 
good,        All  the 
soft.           0,  so 

 '/  

swords,  thro's 
gain,     the  g 
white,      so  S( 

eas 

ood 

Dft, 

-i! 

 ^1 

-1  \  

- — ^— 

whither  she  would  glide, 
of  the  el  -  ements  strife. 
0,     so  sweet       is  she. 


We  have  recovered  this  old  song:  f^withits  bass)  —  a  contemporary  setting-  of  Ben 
Jonson's  exquisite  verse— from  a  small  paper  folio  '  Add.  MSS.  15117  fol.  17b.  j 
in  the  British  Museum.  Though  given  anonymously  in  the  MS,  we  may  conjecture 
(without  undue  risk)  a  claim  to  its  eomposership;  for  the  air  has  aptness  of 
melodic  expression,  range  and  rhythmic  freedom,  known  qualities  of  Robert 
Johnsons  work,  but  rare  enough  in  1615,  the  date  of  our  manuscript.  The  poem 
appeared  in  instalments.  First  we  find  stanza  iii  ("Have  you  seen  the  white  lilie 
flower?")  given  in  the  MS.  of  1615,  while  the  second  and  third  stanzas  occur  in 
T/ie  Devil  is  an  Ass  (played  in  1616  and  printed  in  1631)  and  finally  the  fall 
poem  with  its  three  stanzas  in  Underivoods  1640. 
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The  Merry  Milkmaids. 

Words  from  Martin  Parker's  ballad  -il    %r         nr         hjth  t 

The  Milke.maids  Ufe  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^ 

printed  as  a  broadside  in  1640* 


Air: 

English  Dancing  Master  <'l650'p.  31. 


I 


'W  w  

rect      my  qiiiLt      More  jo   -  cund 

hon  -    est  sport,    They  trudge  it 

bear     out  all,      And  for  -  tune's  dull  frowns  out 


ly  to  ex 
up  -   on  their 


press 
way, 
dare. 


The 
Come 
They 


mirth  and  de  -  light  Both  morn  -  ing  and  night  On  moun  -  tain  or  in 
fair  or  foul  wea  -  ther,  Fear  -  ful  of  nei  -  ther;  Nev  -  er  do  the\ 
pleas  -  ant  -  ly      sing      To       wel  -  come  the      Spring,  On     heav'n  they  nev  -  er 


See  Payne-Collier's  Roxburg he  Ballads  ilSi7)  p.  243. 
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i 


i 


dale,. 
q\iail: 
rail:_ 


Of  them  who  choose  This  trade  to  use  And 
In  wet  and  dry,  Tho'  winds  be  high,  And 
If        grass     well     grow    Their      thanks     they    show,  And 


thro'    cold    dews     Do       ne'er      re  -  fuse 
dark     the     sky,     They     ne'er      den  -  y 
frost      or     snow,  They     eheer  -  ly  go 


To  car  -  ry  the  milk  -  ing 
To  car  -  ry  the  milk  -  ing 
A  -    long  with    the      milk  -  ing 


car  -  ry  the  milk 
car  -  ry  the  milk 
long     with    the  milk 


ing  pail, 
ing  pail, 
ing  pail. 


The  air  is  from  the  earliest  source,  namely  Playford's  Unglish  Dancing 
Master  (1650).  Walton,  in  The  Compleat  Angler  puts  this  ballad  (of  Martin 
Parker's)  in  the  mouth  of  Maudlin,  the  milkmaid.  Milkmaids,  as  is  well  known, 
from  early  times  were  accustomed  to  take  prominent  part  in  the  May  Day  games. 
Their  songs  are  remarkably  numerous.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  describing  such 
a  character,  remarks ''She  dares  go  alone,  and  unfold  her  sheep  in  the  night, 
and  fears  no  manner  of  iU,  because  she  means  none:  yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is 
never  alone,  she  is  still  accompanied  with  old -songs,  honest  thoughts,  and 
prayers,  but  short  ones" 
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Shepherd  saw  thou? 

Air:  Crimson  Velvet. 


1.  Shepherdsawthou  not     my  fair  love  -  ly  Phyl-lis,  Waik-ing  on  yonmountain, 

2.  Sheplierd  I    have  seen  thy  fair  love  -  ly  Phyl-lis,  Where  herf  locks  are  feed  -  ing 

3.  Tims  I     do    des-pair,  love  her    I    shallnev-er,     If    she  he      so  coy, 

Expressively.  ^ 


j:  i  i  j  ^ 


^  A  ♦  ^ 


1 


or     on  yon  -  der  plain, 
by   the   riv  -  er  side: 
lost    is     all    my  love: 


She  is  gone  this  way 
Ah!  I  much  ad -mire, 
But     she  is      so  fair, 


to  Di  -  an  -  a's  foun-tain 
she  is  fair  ex-ceed-ing, 
I     will  love  her  ev  -  er, 


dim. 


And  hath  left  me  wound- ed  with  her  high  dis  -  dain.  Aye,  she  is  so  fair, 
In  sur-pas- sing  beaii  -  ty,  should sur- pass  in  pride:  But  a- las  I  find 
All    my  pain  is     joy,  which  for    her     I     prove.     If     I  should  her  love, 


Y 


and  with-out  corn-pare:  Sor  -  rowcomes  to  sit  with  me. 
they  are  all  un-kind:  Beau  -  ty  knows  her  powr  too  well: 
and    slie  should  de  -  ny,        Hea  -  vy  heart  with  me  would  break: 


i 


TTf 
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Love  is  full  of  fear,  love  is  full  of  care: 
"When  they  list  they  love,  when  they  please  they  move; 
Tho'    a- gainst  my  will,  tongue  thou  must   be  still 


mm 

i 


Lovewith-out  this  can  -  not 
Thus  they  turn  their  heav'n  to 
For    she  will   not   hear  thee 


w- 


be. 
hell: 
speak: 


Thus  my    pas-sion  pains  me,    And   my  love  hath  slain  me, 
Where  their  fair  eyes  glanc-ing,    Like    to     Cu  -  pids  danc  -  ing, 
Then  Mnth  kiss  -  es    move   her,  They  shall  show  I     love  her: 


m 


m 


(S 


Gen  -  tie    shep-herd  play   a  part. 
Rules  well   for    to     de-ceive  iis, 
Love-ly     love,  be  thou  my  guide: 


 TT  m — 

Pray  to  Cu  -  pids  mo  -  ther 
With  vain  hopes  de  -  lud  -  ing 
But    111     sore    com-plain  me, 


r 


For  I  know  none  o  -  ther 
Still  their  praise  con  -  clud  -  ing, 
She     will  still     dis  -  dain  me: 


That     can    ease    me      of      my  pain. 
Thus    they   love,  thus  they  leave  iis. 
Beau-  ty        is       so     full     of  pride. 


r=9 


Crimson  Velvet  is  an  old  balla^  air  which  comes  to  us  from,  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  extremely  popular  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Our 
copy  is  transcrf^ed  from  Forbes'  Cantus  SongS  and  Fancies  (1H82  .'.  Earlier 
versions  are  fou:id  in  the  Sti^aloch  Lute  Book  ^VoTJ )  the  Skene  MS.  and  in 
the  Dutch.  Friesche  Zust-ffof  {\P>'^\h  Other  famous  verses  sung  to  the  air  are 
"The  King  of  France's  Daughter"  ^Percys  Beliqties},  "Constance  of  Cleveland" 
(Payne-Colliers  RoxbuTghe  Ballads  ^  and"The  Lamentable  complaint  of  Queen 
Mary'' (Ambrose  Philips"  Old  Ballads  K 

'or>s^orNS^i     orvvw  oj^^  o/>*w^  o; 
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The  Spanish  Lady. 


I.Will  you  hear 

Lentamente. 


Span  -  ish        la  -  dy,       How  she 


i 


i 


f 


A-  

,^  1  h 

woo'd     an  English  - 

I  .  ^  , 

man?  Garments 

gav      and  rich  a 

)  L 

s 

^5^-=^  

m  av  b  e ,    D  e  ck'd  with 

J 

1 

i 


jew  -  els,  she  had   oh:    Of  a  comely  coun-tenauce  and  grace  was  she,  Andby  birthand 


Percy's  Reliques  contains  this  ballad,  which  is  thought  to  have  come  from  Elizabethan  days. 
The  air  is  in  the  Skene  MS 
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lie;        Cu-pids  bands     did  tie  them     faster        By  the      lik  -    ing    of  an 
free,     With  their    jew  -   els  still  ad  -   orned,     None  to       do       them   in  -  jur - 


eye,        In  his  courteous     cem-pan- y     was    all    her      joy,        And  to  fav-our 
y.  Then  said  this       la  -  dy  mild^Tull  woe  is       me,        Let  me  still  sus - 


him    in  love  she  was     not  coy. 
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Cornish  May  Song. 


Alexander  Boswell, 


Alia  marcia. 


l.Ye  maids  of  Hel  -  ston, 
2  .Ye     youths     who   own  love's 


dii 


5 


ga  -  ther  derw,  While  yet  the  morn-ing  breez  -  es  blow;  The 
ard  -  ent    pow'r,    To         yon  -  der      shel  -  ter'd      bank     re  -  pair,  There 


fair  -  y  rings  are  fresh  and  new,  Then  cau  -  tious  mark  them 
seek     the     ear  -    ly  op  -   'ning  flow'r,  To  deck   the       bo  -  soms 


0 


m 


1  f   f  F 


Chorus. 


3§ 


as  you  go. 
of     the  fair. 


A  -   rise,     a  -  rise, 


wake     to      joy,  The 


t±±M 
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sky  -  lark     hails   the       dawn    of      day,      Care     get       thee   hence,  from 


f 


Dal  ^ 


Hel  -    ston     fly!      For      mirth    rules       here    the      morn     of  Mav. 

r\  Dal  % 


i 


This  old  Cornish  Son§:,  often  claimed  as  Welsh,  is  also  found  associated  with  Cha- 
rols  and  Robin  Hood  Songs. 


Or  from  the  thicket  in  the  glade 

Go  pluck  with  speed  the  hawthorn  bough, 
And  twine  a  wreath  to  deck  the  maid 

Who  has  thy  troth  and  plighted  vow. 

Arise,  &c. 

If  on  your  way  some  drudge  you  meet, 
Who  lifts  the  spade,  or  drives  the  team, 

Aloft  in  the  air  the  culprit  seat, 

And  bear  him  quickly  to  the  stream. 
Arise,  &c. 

There  let  him  o'er  the  current  vault, 
From  bank  to  bank  with  active  bound, 

Or  plunging  Nvash  away  the  fault. 
And  trip  with  you  the  merry  round. 

Arise,  &c. 

With  song  and  dance,  in  festive  band, 
Each  happy  lad  may  lead  his  lass. 

With  mirthful  smiles  and  hand  in  hand, 
O'er  ev'ry  threshold  freely  pass. 

Arise,  &c. 

Though  ages  close,  and  manners  fade, 
And  ancient  revels  pass  away, 

In  Helston,  let  it  not  be  said> 
Forgotten  is  sweet  Flora-day. 
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Come  live  with  me. 

(The  passionate  shepherd  to  his  love.) 

Christopher  Marlowe. (1562-1593) 


all        the       pleas  -  ures      prove   That  hills 


and 


val 


leys, 


1 


m 


dale       and    field,       And  all 


the     crag-    -  moun-tains  yield. 


mf 


There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  Madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull, 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 
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Come  live  with  me. 


A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

*(Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me.) 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

♦This  stanza  is  thought  to  have  been  added  by  IZAAC  WALTON. 

The.  music  is  copied  from  the  second  Book  of  AyreS  by  William  Corkine  (1612) 
where  it  is  given  in  lute  tablature.  The  authorship  of  the  words  is  testified  to  by 
Izaac  Walton  in  the  following  passage  from  The  Complete  Angle7\  where,  de- 
scribing a  handsome  milkmaid,  he  continues  "she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung 
like  a  nightingale;  her  voice  was  good  and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it;  it  was  that  smooth 
song  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,  now  at  least  fifty  years  ago;  and  the  milk- 
maid's mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
his  younger  days!'  JSngland's  Helicon  1600  confirms  Marlowe's  claim.  The 
verses  appear  in  a  shortened  form  in  Shakespeare's  "Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  of 
Music."  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  song  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
(Act  m,  Sc.  I). 

EVANS.  'Pless  my  soul,  how  full  of  chollors  I  am,  and  trempling  of  mind. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  he  have  deceived  me.  How  melancholies  I  am 
 'Pless  my  soul. 

(sings)  To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow — 
Mercy  on  me!  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry! 
(sings)  Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals 
When  as  1  sat  in  Pabylon 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow  &c. 
SIMPLE.  Yonder  he  is  coming  this  way,  Sir  Hugh 
EVANS.  He's  welcome. 

(sings)  To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls  - 
Heaven  prosper  the  right.  What  weapons  is  he? 
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Saint  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Words  given  from  Merry  Drollery.  (^1661) 


1.  Why      should  we  now  boas 

2.  To        speak    of  the  mon 


of 


Ar  -  thitr  and    his  knights? 


3.  Brave      Jeph  -  tha  and  Gid  -  eon 

4.  Now        Hen  -  ry  the  Fifth,  he 

J  Alia  marcia. 


archs     were  too    long    to  tell; 


And 


led  their  men  to  fight  The 
con.  -  quer  -  ed     all  France  He 


i 


m 


m 


Know-  ing  how  ma  -  ny  men 

like  -  wise  of    the  Ro     -     mans,  how 

Gib  -  eon  -  ites  and  Am  -  or  -  ites,  and 

quar    ter'd  their  ar      -     mies,  his 


have    en  -  dur'd  hot  fights?  Or 

far    they  did  ex  -  eel  Both 

put    them   all  to    flight,  And 

hon  -  our     to  ad  -  vance  He 


3tf 


 ^  

why    should  we  speak     of     Sir.  Lance 

Scip  -    io     and  Han  -   ni  -  bal  man  - 

Her  -    cu  -  les'    la  -  hour  was  in 

ras'd     all    their  wails    and  pall'd 


lot  du  Lake, 
y  a    field  did  fight, 


Or  Sir 
Or 

the    vale     of     Bass,  And 
their    ci  -  ties    down,      And  he 


1 


Tris    -     tram   du     Le  -  on  -  el  that 

Ian  -  do    Fur  -  i    -    o   -       -     so  he 

Samp-son  slew  a  thou- sand  with  the 
gar     -     nish'd  his    land           with  a 


fought  for  la  -  dies'  sake 

was      a  val  -  iant  knight, 

jaw  -  bone  of      an  ass. 

dou  -  ble  tri  -  pie    crown.  He 
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i 


Read  in  old  stor  -  ies     and  there      you    shall  see,     How  Saint 

Rom  -  u  -  lus  and    Re  -  mus      of  old,     R^me  did  build,    But  Saint 

When  that  he  was  blind  puU'd  the  Temple   to      the  ground,  But  Saint 

thump     -  ed  the  French  and  af-ter  home   he  came,    But  Saint 


I 


i 


i 


i 


|4 


George, 
George, 
George, 
George, 


Saint  George,  the  Dra  -  gon  made       to  flee. 

Saint  George,  the  Dra  -  gon       he  hath  kill'd. 

Saint  George,  the  Dra  -  gon       did  con  -  found. 

Saint  George,  he  made  the      Dra  -  gon  tame. 


f 


f 


5 


^j^  Chorus  fad  lib.) 


i 


Saint  George  he  was  for    Eng  -  land.  Saint  Den  -  nis  was   for  France,  Sing 


f 


The  complete  ballad  may  be  found  in  the  Reliques  of  ancient  English  Poe- 
try and  Ambrose  Philips'  Old  Ballads  (1723)  vol.  1.23.  A  blackletter  single 
sheet  of  1612  (Pepys  Collection)  seems  the  earliest  copy  of  the  verses.  The  music 
is  in  Durfe/s  Wit  and  Mirth  (1707)  and  vol.  HI  (1719). 
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From  Oberon  in  Fairyland. 


Air:  Dulcina. 


Fair  -   y   -    land,    The       king       of    ghosts     and        shad  -  ows  there, 

can       I        fly,      A    -    bout      this    air   -    y  wel  -  kin     soon,  And 


Mad   Rob -in    I,       at  his       com-mand,  Am      sent         to     view  the 

in      a  min  -  ute's       space,    des  -  cry     Each    thing       that's  done  he 


night  -  sports  here;  What  rev  -  el  rout  is 
low     the      moon.      There's    not      a        hag  5  ^or 


kept  a  -  bout,  In 
gliost  shall  wag,  Nor 
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ev  - 'ry  cor- ner  where  I  go,  I  will  o^er-see  and  mer  -  ry  be,  And 
cry  gob-lin   where  I         do   go^      But    Rob -in     I    their    feats    will  spj-,  And 


make  good  sport,  with  ho!  hoi  ho! 
fear  them  home,   with      ho!    ho!  ho! 


I 


I 


Dal  H 


1 


decresc. 


There  is  a  copy  of  this  song  dated  1(515)  w^ith  a  different  air  in  additional  MSS. 
24C65,  fol.  356.  British  Miiseum.  The  words  are  in  Percy's  Reliques  and  both 
words  and  music  in  Ritson's  English  Songs. 


3. 

If  any  wanderers  I  meet, 

That  from  their  night-sports  do  trudge  home; 
With  conterfe-iting  voice  I  greet, 
And  cause  them  on  with  me  to  roam, 

Through  woods,  through  lakes, 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes, 
O'er  bush  and  briar,  with  them  I  go; 

I  call  upon 

Them  to  come  on 
And  wend  me  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho! 
4. 

Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man, 
Sometimes,  an  ox;  sometimes,  a  hound; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can, 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round; 

But  if  to  ride 

My  back  they  stride. 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go; 

O'er  hedge  and  lands, 

Through  pools  and  ponds 
I  whirry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  hoi 


By  wells  and  gills,  in  meadows  green, 
We  nightly  dance  our  hey-day  guise; 
And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen 
We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies; 

When  larks  'gin  sing 

Away  we  fling, 
And  babes  new-born  steal  as  we  go, 

An  elf  in  bed 

We  leave  instead, 
And  wend  us  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho! 
6. 

From  ha,g-b red  Merlins  time  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revel'd  to  and  fro; 
And,  for  my  pranks,  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Robin  Good  fellow; 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites, 

That  haunt  the  nights. 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know; 

And  belldames  old 

My  feats  have  told 
So  Vale,  Vale;  ho,  ho,  ho! 
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The  old  air  Dulcina,  on  the  authority  of  Giles  Earle  (Add.  MSS.  24665,  fol.  35b) 
is  that  we  quote  beneath.  Issued  first  perhaps  as  a  "penny  godliness','  the  secular 
tune,  in  its  pious  disguise,  figured  in  Psalms  and  Songs  of  Sion  (1642)  and 
Forbes'  Cantus.  Our  copy  is  from  the  last-named  work  (ed.  1682  Song  xxxviii). 


Dulcina  before  1615. 


— ^  * — 

Ju    -    rie  came    to  je  -  bus  -   sa  -  lem;        All        the  world  v;-as 


tax  -  ed  then;     Bles  -  sed  Ma  -  ry     brought  to  Beth-lehem,  More  than  all  the 


World     a -gain: 


A     gift  so 


blest,         so     good,  the  best: 


1 


r  I  r  r 


That   ere  was     seen,   was    heard,  or 


done:        A    King,     a  Christ, 


5 


Pro  -  phet    and        Priest;  Je 


to         us,       to       God      a  Son. 


0,  happy  night,  a  day  was  never 
Half  so  happy,  sweet  and  fair; 
Singing  souldiers,  blessed  ever, 
Fill  the  skyes  with  sweetest  air. 

Amaz'd  men  fear,  they  see,  they  hear, 
Yet  doubt,  and  ask,  how  that  was  done? 
'Twas  bid,  be  bold;  it  is  fore-told, 
This  night  God  hath  himself  a  Son, 

'Twas  upon  a  Comets  blazing 
Cuma  to  Augustus  said, 
This  fore-shows  an  act  amazing. 
Of  a  mother,  still  a  maid 

A  Babe  shall  bear,  which  all  must  fear 
And  suddenly  it  must  be  done. 
Yea,  Cesar  thou,  to  him  must  bow 
He's  Jesus,  God,,  a  Man,  a  Son. 


Subtil  Herod  sought  to  find  him. 
With  a  purpose  black  as  hell: 
But  a  greater  power  combyn'd  him, 
And  his  purpose  did  repell. 

Who  should  betray,  do  all  obey. 
As  fitting  was  it  should  be  done. 
TheyaU  adore,  and  kneel  before 
This  Jesus,  God,  a  Man,  a  Son, 

There  appear'd  a  golden  Usher, 
Kings  attending  on  the  train: 
The  bright  sun  could  not  out-blush  her, 
Such  a  star  ne'er  shone  again. 

Behold  it  stays,  seeming  it  says, 
Go  in  and  see  what  there  is  done: 
A  Babe  whose  birth  leagues  heaven  and  earth: 
Jesus  to  us,  to  God  a  Son. 
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Love  will  find  out  the  way.  '^^"S:^' 


1.  0  -  ver     the  mountains,    And       o  -  ver    the  waves;        Un  -  der  the 

2.  Where  there  is  no  place,  For  the  glow-worm  to     lie;  Where  there  is 

3.  You   may    es  -  teem  him,    A         child  for    his  might;         Or     you  may 

Con  moto.  . 


i 


rnf 


i 


-p  5^ 

fountains,  And      un-der  the  graves;  Un  -  der   floods     that  are    deep.est  WTiich 

nospace  For  re-ceipt  of  a  fly;  Where  the  midge  daresnot  ven-ture  Lesther- 
deemhim  A_    cowardfromhis  flight;  But    if    she  whom  Love  doth   hon-our  Be  con- 


i 


m 


m 


If 


i 


Nep  -  tune  o  - 
self    fast  she 
cealedfrom  the 


bey; 

lay; 
day 


O-ver  rocksthat  are  steepest,  Love  will  find  out  the  way. 
If  Lovecomehe  will  en-ter  Andsoon  find  out  his  way. 
Set  a    thou-sandguardsup-  on  her  Love  will  find  out  the  way. 


Some  think  to  lose  him, 

By  having  him  confined; 
And  some  do  suppose  him 

Poor  thing  to  be  blind; 
But  if  ne'er  so  close  you  wall  him, 

Do  the  best  that  you  may, 
Blind  Love,  if  so  ye  call  him 

Soon  will  find  out  his  way. 


You  may  train  the  eagle 

To  stoop  to  your  fist; 
Or  you  may  inveigle 

The  Phoenix  of  the  east; 
The  lioness,  ye  may  move  her 

To  give  o'er  her  prey; 
But  you'll  ne'er  stop  a  lover; 

He'll  find  out  the  way. 


The  air  is  contained  in  Mustek's  Recreation  on  the  Lyra  Viol  (1652)  and 
Musiek's  Delight  on  the  Cithren  ^1666.).  llie  ballad  exists  in  black  letter,, 
printed  by  F  Coules  circa  1620.  The  song  is  also  in  Forbes  Cantusm<o1)  Wit 
and  Mirth  vol.  vi  (1720;  and  almost  aU  the  modern  collections. 
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mire;  I 
V  i  de ,  I 
}jart,  J 

f 

chang-e    least  c 
all        one  s 
well        in  e 

om  -  fort 
oul  must 
irth  as 

lies,  Long 
love.  Two 
heav'n.  But 

9 

is  f  ^ 

— ♦  

J.  r 

"1^  r  r  g  !^'"  - 1 r  r  -ir 

joys  yield  long  de  -  sire  One  faith,  one  love, 

loves  must    "be  de  -  nied,  One  soul,  one  love, 

she   hath  giv'n  one  heart,  That  though  we  see 


J-  J- 

J  1  # 

m 

i  - 
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Makes  our    frail  pleas 
By    faith  and  mer 
Ten    thou- sand  beau 


ures  e  -  tern  -  al 
it  un  -  it  -  ed 
ties,        yet  in 


and  in  sweet  -  ness 
can     -      not  re  - 

us  one  should 


prove 
move 
be, 


New  hopes, 
Dis    -  traught 
One  stead 


new  joys, 
spir    -  its 


fast 


love, 


are  still  with  sor  - 
tire  ev  -  er  chang- 
Be- cause  our  hearts 


Dal  H 


row  de-cliri  -  ing,    un  -  to    deep  an-noys. 
ing     and    hap -less    in   their     de- lights, 
stand  fix'd,  al  -  though  our  eyes     do   move  . 


m 


m 


m 


Dal  H 


I 


Prom  Iha  Second  Soohe  of  Songes  or  Ayres.  (1600)  No  13.  The  songs 
have  a  lute  accompanimtint  and  an  alternative  for  four  mixed  voices.  Dow- 
land's  Bass  and  harmonies  are  reproduced  in  our  version.  Much  elasticity 
should  be  observed  in  the  rhythm,  which  must  not  be  too  rigidly  controlled 
by  the  bar-lines.  For  example  the  middle  part  changes  its  rhythm,  always 
a  characteristic  of  Dowland's,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  words  which 
might  be  thus  sung: — a  disposition  which  suits  all  the  verses. 


One  faith,  one        love,Makesourfrail  pleasures  e-ter-nal         and  in  sweetness  prove. 
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foun- tains: — What  need 
cil  -  ing-.        A        rest . 


you  flow  so  fast? 
that    peace  be-gets:- 


Look. 
Doth. 


m 


J—. 


 1  1 

That 
While 

now  lies 
she  lies 

sleep 
sleep 

- 

- 

rfff^ 

/nf^^  ^ 

fen^  - 

# 

^t-l — 1 

-  ing:,That  now_ 

-  ing-.While  she  

_      lies    sleep  - 
_      lies    sleep  - 

-  ingr    Soft  - 

-  ingr    Soft  - 

ly,  now  soft  - 
ly,  now  soft  - 

1 ' ^  .1  i  i  1 

- 1  r 

^  *  ^  , 

•  1 

~%  f  

-G  ^  ' 

*  9 


i 


ly  lies 
ly  lies 


sleep  -  ing, 
sleep  -  ing-. 


f  r  ^  r 

1  1 

1  Tall.  ' 

— ■  •  m — 

Dowland's  verse,  if  it  be  his,  is  already  famous,  hy  its  inclusion  in  The 
Golden  Treasury.  W  J.  Linton  first  brought  it  to  light.(See  Bare  Poems 
1883).  But  no  one  hitherto  has  thought  it  worthwhile  to  give  the  music.  Our 
copy  is  thus  the  first,  since  the  printed  edition  of  1603,  when  the  Third 
Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres  appeared. 
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Now,  O  now  I  needs  must  part 


John  Dowland, (1562-1626^ 


Cantabile. 


1.  Now,        0     now       I     needs     mu^t  part, 

2.  Dear,     when    I        from  thee        am  gone. 


i 


w — w 


Part  -  ing  though  I  ab  -  sent  mourn, 
Gone        are      all         my    joys       at  once! 


Ab  -  sence  can  no 
I  lov'd  thee  and 


joy  im  -  part, 
thee         a  -  lone. 


Joy  once      fled  canneer  re  -  turn. 

In  whose  love        I     joy  -  ed  once.. 


While 
While 


live  I  needs  must  love: 
live       I    needs  must  love: 


Love  lives  not  when  life  is 
Love     lives  not    when  life  is 


The  above  song  which  occurs  in  Dowland's  First  Book  of  SongS  (1597)  became 
extremely  popular  as  a  ballad  air  under  the  title  FROG  GALLIARD.  Dowland  is 
understood  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Shakespeare.  Barnefield's  well  knoAvn  verses, 
often  attributed  to  the  first-named  poet,  speak  of  Dowland's  skill  as  a  Lute  player. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  Lute  doth  ravish  human  sense. 
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gone.  Now  at  last  des-pair  doth  prove 
gone.         Now       at    last     des  -  pair     doth  prove 


Love  di  -  vid  -  ed  lov-eth 
Love  di-vid-  ed  lov-eth 


4  J  -  - 

r4-i  

none., 
none.. 


Sad  des-pair  doth  drive  me  hence, 
And         al  -  though     your    sight         I  leave, 


That  des-pair  un-kind-ness  sends, 
Sight    wherein     my  joys  do  lie,  


If  that  part  -  ing 
Till      that  Death  do 


be  of  -  fence, 

iense        be  -  reave, 


It      is      She  which  then    of  -  fends. 

Nev-er     shall        af  -  fee  -  tion     die — 
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O  sweet  delight. 

Thomas  Campion. (1567-1640) 


1.  0  sweet   de    -  light, 

2.  Such       love     as  this, 

Largamente. 


0  more  than  hu-  man 
The  Gold  -    en    Age  did 


I 


bliss, 
know, 


With  her  to    live  that       ev  -  er  lov-ing 

When  all  did  reap,         and     none  took  care  to 


Csim^ion's  Third  Booke  of  Ai/res  c,onia.ins  this  song,     the  words  of 

which  are  already  known  through  Campion's  LyricS  and  the  ElizahetTjjt^an 
Sang -Books  of  M?  A.H.BuUen,  English  Zt/rics  eAitedhy  the  late  W.E.Hen- 
ley, &c.  The  present  copy  which  gives  an  exac>  transcript  of  the  music,  treble  and 
bass,  from  the  EgertonMSS.2013fol.9b.(British  Museum)  is  probably  the  first  re- 
print since  1612.  The  verbal  variations  agree  with  the  MS.  quoted. 
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Our  copy  is  made  from  Add.  MSS.  24665  fol.  30b  (British  Museum)  which  forms 
part  of  Giles  Earle's  Song-bock.  The  date  of  the  manuscript  is  approximately  that 
of  the  first  printed  copy,  which  appeared  in  A  Booke  0 f  Al/reS  (VMliip  Rosseter) 
lfSOl,heing  TeTpTinieiinCa.xnipions  Third  Booke  of  At/res  (1612),  since  when 
it  has  been  overlooked.  M?  A.H.Bullen,  in  his  collection  of  Campion's  LyricSy 
remarks  that  the  verses  often  occur  in  17th  Century  MS. Commonplace  books. 
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2.  When     I     first  of 

3.  Who    can    tell  what 


love  to  thee, 

love  did  think, 

thief  or  foe 

dan  -  gers  pass 


Now  the  ev-'ning 
As    a    toy  I 
In  the  CO  -  vert 
As    a  lov-er's, 


beams 

it 

of 
(though 


be  set? 
es  -  teem'd, 
the  night, 
dis-dain'd,) 


i 


Shall  I     not  re 
Nev-er  from  it 
For    a    prey  may 
'Tis    e-nough  in 


— o  

fus    -     ed  be, 

did         I  shrink, 

work      my  woe, 

such       a  case 


Wilt  thou  find  no 
Cu-  pid's  darts  of 

Or    be  -  tray  me 

To     ex  -  pect  love's 


The  verses  were  long  ago  restored  to  favour,  but  our  reprint  of  the  music,  from 
Add.  MSS.  24fi65  fol.  61  b. (British  Museum)  is  the  first  since  16 12, which  is  the 
date  both  of  the  MS.  and  the  printed  copy  in  Campion's  Third  Book e  of  Ay^c 
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feign      -       ed  let? 
lead               I  deem'd. 
through         de      -  spite, 
joys             in  vain. 

L 
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( 

et     me  nr 
ow    I  fir 
0      a  -  la 
^n  "  ly  d 

^  

t  for 
id           des  - 
s!  shall 

1  ill 

•s 

1 

7  ^ 

pi  -  ty  an  -  y  more 
pair    pur  -  sues  the  game, 

I  go  un  -  re  -  drest, 
mock   me       in    thy  bed, 


Tell  the 

Night  and 

Ere  my 

Whilst  the 


long,  tell     the  long,    tell  the 

day,  night  and  day,    night  and 

long,  ere     my  long,    ere  my 

cold,  whilst  the  cold,  whilst  the 


Dal  H  Last  time. 


long 
day 
long 
cold 


door, 


-&  

hours     at  thy 
it       doth      in  -  flame 
love      be       pos  sest. 
nights  freeze  me  dead. 


Dal  H  ^ 

jQ,        Last  time. 
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Copies  of  the  words  are  in  the  Roxbiirghe  Collection  (I,  lift  and  II  182)  and  in 
the  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delights.  (Srd  ad.  m20)  The  air  is  from 
Sir  John  Hawkins'  transcripts  of  Virginal  music,  and  may  also  be  found  in 
Richard  Alison's  An  Hour's  Recreation  in  Mjisio  (1606)  with  the  name 
'Thomas  Campion'  and  in  Logonomia  Anglia({t)lU)  by  Alexander  Gil,  the 
Skene  M.S.  And  Forbes'  Caritus.  Campion  appears  to  have  borrowed  the 
opening  couplet  from  a  piece  in  Ryman's  loth  Century  Collection,  Public  Lib- 
rary, Cambridge,beginning:- 

"What  yf  a  daye,  or  night,  or  howre, 
Crowne  my  desyres  wythe  every  delyghte?" 
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None    hath  pow'r  of        an  hoxiv 

Se  -  cret  Fates        guide     our  states 


Of  his  life's  be  -  reav  -  ing. 
Both       in  mirth     and      mourn-  ing. 


What  if  a  smile,  or  a  beck,  or  a  look, 

Feed  thy  fond  thoughts  II' with  many  vain  conceivings: ^11 
May  not  that  smile,  or  that  beck,  or  that  look. 

Tell  thee  as  well  they  II- are  all  but  false  deceivings?*-ll 
Why  should  beauty  be  so  proud 
In  things  of  no  surmounting? 
All  her  wealth  is  but  a  shroud, 

Nothing  of  accounting. 
Then  in  this  there's  no  bliss, 

Which  is  vain  and  idle. 
Beauty's  flowVs  have  their  hours, 
Time  doth  hold  the  bridle. 

What  if  the  world,  with  a  lure  of  its  wealth, 

Raise  thy  degree  to  II- great  place  of  high  advancing;-!! 
May  not  the  world,  by  a  check  of  that  wealth, 

Bring  thee  again  to  II*  as  low  despised  changing?:|l 
While  the  sun  of  wealth  doth  shine 
Thou  shalt  have  friends  plenty; 
But,  GQme  want,  they  repine. 
Not  one  abides  of  twenty! 
Wealth  (and  friends),  holds  and  ends. 

As  thy  fortunes  rise  and  fall; 
Up  and  down,  smile  and  frown. 
Certain  is  no  state  at  all. 

What  if  a  grip,  or  a  strain,  or  a  fit. 

Pinch  thee  with  pain  of  II- the  feeling  pangs  of  sickness:*-!! 
May  not  that  grip,  or  that  strain,  or  that  fit, 

Show  thee  the  form  of  II-' thine  own  true  perfect  likeness?^!! 
Health  is  but  a  glance  of  joy, 

Subject  to  all  changes; 
Mirth  is  but  a  silly  toy, 

Which  mishap  estranges. 
Tell  me  then,  silly  man. 

Why  art  thou  so  weak  of  wit, 
As  to  be  in  jeopardy, 

When  thou  may'st  in  quiet  sit? 
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Since  first       I        saw    your      face  I   re-sol vd    to  hon  -  our  aad  re- 

2.  If  I         ad  -  mire      or  praise  too    much,  that  fault  you  may  for- 

3.  The  sun,  whose  beams  most      glo  -  rious  are,     re  -  jeet  -  eth   no  be- 

Expressively. 


nip 


m 


give 
hold 


ye;  If  now  I  be  dis  -  daind  I  wish  my 
me;  Or  if  my  hands  had  stray 'd  a  touch.then 
or,  And   your   sweet  beau -ty     past     compare  made 


heart  had  nev  -  er 
just  -  ly  might  you 
my     poor  eyes  the 


m 


mm 


known  ye. What!  I  that  lov'd  and  you  that  lik'd,  shall  we  be-gin  to 
leave    me.   I  ask'd    you  leave,  you     bade    me  love,    is't      now     a  time  to 

bold  -  er.  Where     beau  -  ty  moves,  and      wit      de-lights,  and     signs    of  kindness 


1 


wrang  -   le?  No,     no.   no,      myheart    is   fast, and  can-  not  dis  -  entang  -  le. 

chide      me?  No,    no,  no.      I'll  love  you  still,  what  for -tune  e'er    betide  me. 

bind       me,         There,  0,  there!  where'er      I     go   111  leave  my  heart   behind  me. 


From  Ford's  MuSic  of  Sundrie  Kindes.  (1^07),  with  the  original  Lute  ac- 
companiment. 
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When  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again. 

Martin  Parker.  ^        ^  r^.     ,       t-  7. 

Q^^.^  ^  Air  Ther  King  s  Delight. 


1.  What 

2.  There's 

3.  Full 


Book  -  er 
nei  -  tlier 
for  -  ty 


doth 
Swal 


prog 
low, 
this 


nos 
Dove 


ti 
nor 
al 


cate        Con  ■ 
Dade,  Can 
crown  Hath 


A  ,  ^  Cheerful 

-^2  J  

^^hhHH — 
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cern-ing     kings    or  king  -  doms  fate,         I       think  my  -  self  to 

soar  more    high     or  deep  -   er     wade;       Nor     show    a      rea-  son 

been  his       fa  -    ther's       and      his     own;       And      is     there    an  -  y 


1^ 


m 


be       as    wise  As 


»e       as    wise     As  he    that  gaz 

from  the  stars,  What  cans  -  eth  peace 
one     but     he  That 


eth  on       the  skies;  My 

or  civ  -     il    wars:  The 

in     the   same     should    shar  -    er     be?  For 
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This  has  been  cleclared"the  most  famous  and  popular  air  ever  heard  of  in  this 
country.  Invented  to  support  the  declining  interest  of  CharJesI,  it  servedafter- 
wards  with  more  success  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  Cavaliers  and  promote 
the  Restoration  of  his  Son,  an  event  it  was  employed  to  celebrate  all  over  the 
Kingdom.  At  the  Revolution  (of  1688)  it  of  course  became  an  adherent  of  the 
exiled  family,  whose  cause  it  never  deserted"  (Joseph  Ritson)  The  air,  some- 
times claimed  as  Welsh,  is  in  Musick^s  Recreation  on  the  Lyra  Viol 
(1652)  and  Elizabeth  Rogers  Virginal  Book.  MS.  (1650) 
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Here's  a  health  unto  his  majesty.^^:^  ]^^>^ 


Jeremy  Savile. 


Here's  a 

Lightly  and 

health     un     -     to  his 

in  moderate  time. 

ma 

j  -   est  -    y,     With  a 

■ — - 

^^^^  r  ^ 

L '  r  1  — 

fa,     la,     la,    la,  la,      la,      la;   Con  -   f\is-ion    to    his      en-em-ies,  With 


m 
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^1  j — ] — =1 

wish     him  nei-ther 

wit       nor  wealth,  Nor 

yet      a       rope  to 

— ^ —  ...m.    p    _  ,      p  ■  ^ 

 1  * — J — 1 

r  --^-^ 

S  -[ir  ] 

hang      him  -   self,       With      a  fa,  la,  la,         la,  la, 


la,    la,    la,    la,    la,     With    a         fa,       la,      la,       la,  la,         la,  la. 


f      ^  M 

Playford's  Musical  Companion  (1672)  p.  127  contains  both  melody  and  words. 
The  latter  are  found  in  Merry  Drollery  (1670)  p.  212.  Jeremy  Savile  also 
composed  the  music  of  "The  W&ils^' (Musical  Companion  ^.  127);  and  by 
these  two  works  he  is  famous. 
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H  C 


Down  in  a  leafy  dell. 

Air  Gathering  PeasGod&. 


1.  Down    in     a       leaf  -  y      dell,  Where    birds   did  sweet -ly 

2.  Soon    all  the     fea-ther'd  quire  Took      up     her  plain-tive 


Con  moto. 


I 


sing  In       wel  -  come   of      the  Spring, 

song,  And     trill'd  the  leaves   a    -  mong. 


rrff 


Pans  -  ing  be  - 
Ans  -   w'ring  her 


78 


there.  She  loop'd  her  tress- es  fair  As  she  eas'd  her  se  -  cret 
throats;     But      chief    the  Mock-ing      bird,      As    he         sang     a  -  part,  was 


I 


 w- 

care  With      mel  -  od  -  y  so        rare:       Oh      where   art    thou,  my 

heard:        Light      airs  the  bios  -    soms     stirr'd;    Oh      where   art    thou,  my 


1 


i  Vis 


-  J 

r 

love?  In      tear-ful  grief    I  rove;  Come    back    to   me,  thy 

love?  In      tear-ful  grief    I  rove;  Come    back    to   me,  thy 


troth       to     prove;    None  else        my        heart  can 

troth       to     prove;     None  else        my        heart  can 


move, 
move. 


!Mi  J I  r 


m 


The  air  is  copied  from  Playford's  English  Dancing  Master  (1650) 
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i 


gmt     -       ly  blows  — 

wreath'd      in  smiles, 
ans      -      wer     mates  with 


fav    -    'ring-       wind,  Well 
bea    -     cons         are,  As 
heart     -     y  cheer.  Our 


m 


soon  touch  land  once  more,  boys,  And 
swift  to  port  we  go,  boys,  Come 
sturd   -    y    strokes   pre  -  vail    -     ing.  Pull 


leave    the     bil  -  low  -  y 
raise    the      song —     a  ■ 
soon     the      bar   -  boui- 


A  i 
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0- 


way  it  is  long-, 
near  -  ing-  the  shore, 
wa  -  ters  are  still. 


0  J   J  J 


So  hend  to  your  oars.  And 
Of  ease,  iind  of  cheer,  We'll 
Our  strokes  are    di  -  rect  -  ed  With 


join     in    our  song-, 
soon  have  g-ood store, 
rig-ht     g-ood  will. 


The  ballad  tune  is  copied  from  Playford's  Dancijig  Master  (1650).  From 
Stationers'  Hall  records,  one  William  Pickering  took  out  a  license, in(156o),for 
a  ballad  of  this  name.  As  the  words  have  disappeared,  a  modern  adaption  is 
offered,  preserving:  however  the  old  refrain:  Row  well:  row  weU 

Row  well  ye  Mariners. 
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John  Oxenford. 


Air:  Za  dy  Frances  Nevil e  's  Del ig-ht. 


1.  Come  here's  to  Rob  -  in   Hood,  Of  the  mer  -  ry     green -wood,  And  a 

2.  Good  Rob  -  in  oft  gave  chase  To  the  monks  with  sul-lenface,  Till  he 
S.When-e'er    he  filled  his    can.   He  would  drink   to   Mar  -  i  -  an,     To  that 

Moderate.   


mf 


bles  -  sing-  on  his  name,  Tho'  with  shaft  and  bow.  He  de  - 
made  them  drop  their  g:ear.  And  their  hearts  would  quake.  And  theii' 
kind      and     love  -  ly      maid.         And   he       vow'd    her     smile,  Would  the 


-part-ed    long    a   -   go     Un  -  per- ish- ing  shall  be     his    fame.  Like  a 

lust  -  y    limbs  would  shake,  If     gal-lant  Rob  -  in  Hood  was   near.  Like  that 

worst  of   cares  be  -  guile  While  roam-ing  in    the  green- wood  shade;         As  the 


82 


lov'd  a  spark-ling- l)owl,  And  a  gob  -  let  of  the  best  love 
yeo-man  brave  We  hate  a  cant  -  ing- knave,  As  the  ver  -  y  worst  of  com -pan - 
bowl  we    pass  Each  quaffs  it     to    his  lass,  Vow-ing:  none  to    be     as  fair  as 


we ;  So  thoughbold  Rob-iris  gone,Stillhis  heart  lives  on,  And  we  drinkto  hLrnwiththreetitnes 
-  ie;  So  thoug:hboldRob4risg'one,StLllhis heart  lives  on,Andwe  drinkto  him with.three times 
she;       So  though  bold  Rob-irisgone,StiEhisheart  lives  on,Andwe  drink  to  him  withthreetimes 


Chorus. 


m 


r  "  g  J 


three, 
thi'ee. 
three. 


So  tho'bold  Rob4risgone,StiLl  his  heart  lives  on,  Andwe  drinktohimwitiithreetimesthree. 


f 


Playford  printed  this  air  as  one  of 'some  new  and  pleasant  Eng-lish  tunes  for  the 
treble  violin';  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Dancing'  Ma&teriWi^rj.), and  afterwards 
separately  issued  -is  Apollo's  Banqicetforthe  treble  Violi7i.  It  also  appears 
m  Mustek's  Delight  on  the  Cithren  (1665)  The  old  words  being  lost,  some 
modern  verses  accompany  the  air. 
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1.  As         I  walk'd 

2.  Then    round  the 

3.  When     she  had 


Andante 


forth 
mead 
fiird 


one 
ow 
her 


Sum  -  mers  day, 
did       she  walk, 
ap  -    ron  full, 


To  view  the 
Catch  -  ing"  each 
Of       such  green 


mead  -        -  ows 
flow  -       -  er 
things  as 


sweet     and  gay, 
by        the  stalk, 
she     could  cull, 


A      pleas  -  ant  bow 
Such  flow'rs    as  in 
The    green  leaves  serv'd 


er 

the 

her 


I  es  -  pied, 
mead  -  ow  g"rew, 
for       a  bed, 
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i  i  i 


stand  -  ing      fast  by 
The     dead   mans  thiunb. 
The    flow'rs    a  pil  - 


an 
low 


riv  -  er  side, 
herb  all  blue, 
for      her  head: 


And      irft  a 
And       as  she 
Then    down  she 


maid 
puU'd 
lay, 


en 

them 
ne'er 


I 

still 
more 


heard  cry, 
cried  she, 
did  sp'eak; 


f r  P  F  ^ 
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Love  wing'd  my  hope 


Robert  Jones. (circa  1575-1625) 


1.  Love  wing'd  my  hopes 

2.  But     my   vain  hopes 

3.  And    none  but  love 


Moderato. 


and  taug-ht  me 
proud   of  their 
their  woe  -  ful 


86 


men  for  -  sake 
pire  so  hig-h, 


Which  if 
To  as 
They  in    sor  -  row  dwell, 


^  i  ^ 


mf 
o 


Which  if  men      for    -  sake 
To    as -pire       so  high 
They  in  sor  -    row  dwell, 


Pi 
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Blind    -      ed     they  in  - 

That  all     scorcht  and 

'Twas  the    most  pur 


to      fol  - 
con  -  siun'd 
est  light 


ly  run, 
with  fire, 
of    heaven , 


m 


And       grief,       and       grief       for  plea  -    sure  take. 
Now     droAVTx'd,     now     drowrfd      in   woe        they  lie. 
For       whose,      for       whose       fair  love        they  fell. 




dim. 

MM 

\ — ^ — u 

From  the  second  Book  of  Songs  and  Ayres{\^Q\)  hy  Robert  Jones. The  bass, 
which  appears  somewhat  crude  in  the  final  bars,  is  exactly  copied  from  the  orig- 
inal. 
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Gather  ye^  rose-buds  while  yati  may. 


Robert  Herrick. 
(1591  - 1674) 


William  Lawes. 
(1590  - 1645) 


Semplice. 


1 .  Ga  -  ther  y&ar  rose  -buds 

2.  The  glor- ions  lamp  of 


t 


2? 


while  y^^mayl^  Old  time  is  still  a  fly-ing-,  And  that  same  flow'r  that  smiles  to 
Heav'n,     the    sun.   The  high  -  er  he    is     get-ting,  The  soon-er     will    his   race  be 


m 


m 


1 


i 


■  day,  To  -  mor  -  row  will  be  dy  -  ing. 
rim,    And  near -er      he's       to  set -ting. 


That  age  is  best  that  is  the  first, 
While  youth  and  bu^od  are  warmer, 
Expect  not  of  the  last  and  worst, 
Time  still  succeeds  the  former. 


Then  be  not  coy  but  use  voiu-  time, 
Whi'.e  you  may  go  marrv. 
For  having  once  but  lose  your  prime, 
You  may  tor  ever  tarry. 


Playford's  Select  muswal  Ay  res  (1653)  Book  III.  p.  26 
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James  Shirley 
(1596-1661) 


William  Lawes. 
(1590-1645) 


ComemyDap^ie,comea-way,  We  do  waste  the  cry s-tal  day,  Tis  Streph-on 
Maestoso.  teneramente 


calls,  what  would  my  love?  Come  fol-low  to  themyr-tle  grove,WhereT^!n-^shallpre- 


-pare  New  chap4ets  for  thy  hair.  Were  I  shut  up    with-in  a  tree,  I'd  rend  mybai'k  to 


fol-lowthee.        My  shep-herd-ess  make  liaste,Themin-utes  slide  so  fast.       Inthose  cool-er 


.90 


shades,will  I,      Blind   as  Cu-pid,  }dss  yoiireye.  In  thy  bos  -  om  then  I'll  stray, 


r-  - 

Chorus. 

In  such  warm  snow, 

who  won 

Id  not  lose  his  ^ 

vay? 

We'lllaug-handl* 

javet 

Si 

lis 

m 

• 

[  3r 

-5*  1 

r  r  ir  g 


world  be  -  hind,  And  gods  them-selves  that  see,Shan  en  -  vy  thee  and  me,  But 


nev-er  find     such  joys 
1  J  J  J 


In      the       high  sphere  of  De  -  i    -  ty. 


m 


Our  copy  is  from  Select  MusicallAyres  (1653)  Bookll  p .  4 .  The  verses  are  from 
Shirley's  tragedy  The  CardinaliksX  v.  sc.  3)  which  appeared  in  1652.Theyarealso 
contained  in  Merry  Drollery  (lfj(il)^the  Academy  of  Complements  (1670), 
Windsor  Drollery  and  Wifs  Academy. 
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if  From  the  fair  Lavinian  shore. 


Shakespeare. 
(1564-1616) 


Dr.  John  Wilson. 
(1594-1673) 


w 


Andante  con  moto. 


From     the  fair       La  -  vin  -  ian  shore ; 
I       have  heau  -   ty,   hon  -  our,  grace, 


~1  h — T 

r]j  1 

I       your  mar-k< 
For  -  tune,  fa  -vc 

3tS  C 

mr,  t 

ome  to  stor 
ime,   and  plac 

e.  Ml 

e;  A 

[ise     not  though 
jid    what  else 

so 
thou-w 

far  I 
^onldst  r 

dwell, 
B-quest, 

m 

f 

Li  ^ 

la 

L-f  1 
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hun  -  ger  of  g-old: 
touch    of  thy  g-old: 


g  If    g  g 


Then  come  to  my  pack, While  I  cry,  what  d'ye 
Then  come   to  me     lad,  Thou  shalt  have  \vhat  thy 


A  third  stanza  is  given  iji  several  of  the  earlier  copies, as  follows:  - 


Madam,  for  your  wrinkled  face, 

Here's  complexion  it  to  grace, 

Which,  if  your  earnest  be  but  small, 

It  takes  away  the  virtue  all, 

But  if  your  palms  are  annointed  with  gold, 

Then  you  shall  seem, 

Like  a  queen  of  fifteen, 

Though  you  are  threescore  years  old. 

Academy  of  Comple?ne?its{Hif)4) 


Tliis  song,  attributed  on  manuscript  evidence  to  Shakespeare,  and  set  to  music  hy 
Wilson,  not  improhahly  the  Jack  Wilson  who  acted  in  the  plays,  appears  to  have 
been  exceedingly  popular  in  the  17th  century.  The  musical  setting  occurs  in  Add. 
MSS.  11608  fol.  66b.  (circa  1656)  British  Museum,  Playford's  Select  Ai/res (1659), 
The  Musical  Companion  (1673)  and  Forbes'  Cantus,  So?igs  and  Fancies 
(1682).  Copies  of  the  verse  are  in  the  Percy  Folio,  Merry  Drollery  (1670)  and 
Academy  of  Complements  0664). 
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Take  o  take  those  lips  away. 

Dr.  John  Wilson 
(1594-1673) 


Shakespeare 
(15^>4-1616) 


sweet -ly  were     for - 
^   1      .      S  J  j\ 

sWorn;  i 

i 

V    i  u 

those  eyes     that  \ 

)reak         of  day, 

1 

— 5 — 

I' 

1 

^  A" 

Lights  that  do  mis  -  lead     the  mom;        But      my  kiss- es     bri«g-  a  -  gain, 


i 


Seals     of  love  though  seaFd         in  vain 


1* 


Select  Mtcsical  Az/resmolv  Book  1  p.  24. 
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nfi>  -f^ 

"f  \  ''^  1 

0    hide  those  hills 

of  s 

now,            That  thy 

Tr~i  — 

V 
I- 

i 

■ 

It?;  =; 

 L.  ■ 

fro  -  zenhlos  -  som  bears;  On      whose  tops    the  pink3        that  grow,  Are 

"s^-  ^-U^  ^  


I 


m 


yet       of  those  that    A   -   pril  wears;      But      first  set  my    poor  heart  free, 


mm 


I 


Bound  in  those  i  -  cy    chains        by  thee. 


I 
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ho 
princ 

-  li  -  day 

B  as  he? 

At 

/here 

t 
t 

M 

lie  cro> 
lie  m 

m= 

=f 

vn    -  inj 
L    -  tic 

»  

n  1 

of 
ives 

=^ 

our 

so 

king-, 
free, 

1 

 < 

m 

Pi 

9" 

Ai 

ms  we 
id  so 

ev 

mer  - 

er 

dan 
as 

ce  an 
s  do 

i  sing-; 
we? 

Be 
Han^ 

J 

it 

r  all 

 « 

pea 
of 

1  0  ^ 

ee,  or 
-  f i  - 

1 

— —~  r 

r 

^  ^' 

 S 
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Last  time. 


All  wMchhap  -  pi  -  ness  he  brag-s, 


He  doth    owe     un  -    to    his  rag^s. 


Air  and  bass  are  copied  from  the  Musical  Companion (W7S.)  The  verses  appear 
in  Fletcher's  Beggar's  Btcsh  act  n  Sc.  1  (before  1625.) 

The  Song  was  popular  and  occurs  in  Merry  Drollery  {Vci^SVi  Academy  qfCojn- 
plementsil()t)4)a.ni  Windsor  Drollery. 
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I  have  waked  the  Winter's  Nights. 

Printed  in  1634 


I 


1.  I    have Avak'd the  win  -  ter's  nights,  Cheeixidarkhourswith 

2.  Springshallwake  the  woods  a  -  gain,    Touch  each throat,at - 
In  moderate  time  ^'     ^  ^^^^       quaff  a    toast,   Here's  to  friendsthat 

5^ 


i 


I 


rnf 


dim. 


W  9 


gay  de-lights,  Danc'd  and   dal  -  lied       at       the     feast.      When  the     owl  doth 
tuneeach strain.  Quires  of   birds  and    youths    so       gay,       O'er    the     dew  -  y 
time  doth  boast;    Fair     be  -  fall    them   where  they  be, 


1 J  J,  J 

— ^ 

i^  ui-  J  n  1 

r       r  ' 

take   her   rest.  While  his' spell  pale     win  -  ter  cast -eth;    Ice     and  snow,  brief 
meads  shall  stray,   But  their  mirth  can      ne'er     a  -  wak- en    Last  year's  friends,  by 
mem-o   -    ry,    From  their  songs  some    strains  we  bor  -  row,  Songs    of     joy  and 


1 


r 


i 


While  which  last  -  eth  Melt    be  -  fore  Love's  fire   which  wasteth. 
time      o'er-tak-  en.  Where  they  lie    for  -  lorn,  for-sak-en. 
Songs     of    sor  -  row.  We    shall  join  them   on       the  morrow. 


Dal.H 
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Thomas  Carew 
(1594-1689.) 

M 


He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 

(Disdain  returned) 


Henry  Lawes. 
(1595-1662.) 


1.  He  that  loves  a  ros 

2.  But  a  smoothand  sted 

3.  Cel-ia    now    no  tears 

Con  espressione 


y  cheek     Or  a    cor  -   al  lip 
fastminde,  Gentle  thoughts  and  calm 
can  win      My  re-solv'd  heart  to 


admires; 
desires, 
re -turn; 


f 


Or      from    star  -   like  eyes  doth   seek    Fu-el      to     maintain  his 
Hearts  with     e    -     qual  love  com -bind,  Kin-die     nev  -  er    dy  -  ing 
I       have  search'd    thy  soul  with  -  in,     Andfind  nought  but  pride  and 


fires, 
fires; 
scorn; 


i 


Dal  H 


;av,  Sc 


As    old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
Wherethese  are      not,     I  despise 
I     have  learn d  those  arts,  and  now 


o  his  flames 
Lovely  cheeks, 
Candes-dain 


must  waste  a -way. 
or  lips  or  eyes, 
as  much  asthou, 


Af^^^   Some  god     in  my  revenge 


convey 


Thatlove  to  her  I  cast  a-way. 


Ayres  and  Dialogues  (1653)  by  Henry  Lawes  contains  the  above  Song,^\^ich 
is  also  in  Add.  MSS.  11608  (British  Museum)  of  about  the  same  date. The  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem  are  treated  as  a  Venvoi  or  Co<:5?a.was 
common  in  Lawes'  time.  Lawes  was  anticipated  by  Walter  Porter  who  in  1632  pub- 
lished a  setting  of  Carew's  words. 
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Caelia  thy  bright  angels  face 

(The  Celestial  Mistress.) 


Earl  of  Winchilsea. 


Henry  Lawes.  (1595-1662) 


CaerZta,  thy  bright     an  -  gel's  face  May  be  call'd   a  heav'n  -  ly 


Moderato. 


fT 


i 


>  ;  m — 1 

— h — ~ 

ph 

ice: 

The 

white-ness  of       the  s 

-V  1 — ^ 

tar-ry  way 

Na 

-    ture  did  on  thy  fore-head 

m 

-6 

>• 

If  f  1 

mf  * 

L_[ — J — J  1 

I 


lay;  But  thine  eyes  have  brightness  won  Not  from  stars,  but  from  the  sun*, 


Henry  Lawes'  AyreS  and  Dialogues  (1653)  contains  this  song.  The  author  of 
the  verses  was  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  a  peer  created  in  1628,  the  family  name 
being  Henry  Stormont  Finch-Hatton.  Pepys  mentions''my  lord  Winchelsea,em- 
bftssador  to  Constantinople" (Aug.  9. 1660)  Ritson  prints  in  English  SongS 
(1783),  one  by  Anne,  Countess  of  Winchilsea-,- beginning"Would  we  attain  the 
happiest  state?" 
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Theblush-ing  of     the  morn 


in  thy     ros    -      y        cheek  is 


7* 


-I 


^    worn,  The 

mu  -  sic  of  the  heav'n-ly  s 

aheres 

P  *  # 

in  the 

Souls  winningvoice  ap- 

If- 

1  1     ^  I  1 

&  L 

 — 1 — fN-n 

is 

.ars:       Hap-py  were 
si     M  111^ 

I,                  had  I,  like 

^     -      Zas,  grace, 

r-    "  r 

-* 

r- — c- 

So  fair   a  he 

av'n 

With-iiv  mine  arms  to  em- 

3race. 

f 

J  ^  p:^ 

 1  
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Aurelian  Tounshend. 


I 


Bacchus,  lacchus. 


^  Chorus.  Cad  lib.) 


Henry  Lawes. 
(1595-1662) 


With  spirit.  fi^: 


Bac  -  ckus,      I    -    ac  -  chus,    fill  our 


i 


ig 


Fine. 


brains  As  well  as      bowls  with 


spright    -  ly 


m 


strains. 
Fine. 


i 


mm 


SOU 

J. 

2.  Let    rain -ions      mar    -     shal       ev'     -      ry  hair, 

3.  The  back- ward       spi     -     rit         it      makes  brave, 


Or     in  a 
That  fbr-ward 


3  ^ 

rf  m 

#^  1 
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be 
lov 
which 


the 
el's 
be 


mis 
lock 
fore 


er  s  wish , 
de  -  light, 
was  dull; 


Poor   schol  -  ars  stud 
And      ar  -    ti     -  fi 
Those  grow  good  fel 


y 

cial 
low 


all  their  days, 
col  -  ours  wear, 
that        were  grave 


And  glut -tons  glo 
We  have  the  na 
And  kind-ness  flows 


ry         m  their 
tive       red  and 
from     cups  brim 


^  di^ 

white, 
full. 

1.-3. 

1     JJ  l| 

Tis 

wiiie, 

3ure 

wine,          re  -  ^ 

rs — ^ 

vives  sad 

cresc. 

t 


i>aZ  ^  tn  Chorus. 


souls,  There-fore  give    us  the     cheer       in  bowls. 


I 


Dal  ^  in  Chorus 
^  


if 
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Thomas  Carew. 
(1589-1639.) 


Charles  I. 

(leoo-ittm) 


^  1. 

2. 

Con  moto. 

Mark           how  the 
So            might  thou 

J 

blush-ful  I 
thrive  in  ] 

norn, 
ove, 

in  vain 
fond  boy, 

=%= 

m 

m 

XT 

7^  r 

Courts  the  am  - 'rous  mar  -    i  -  gold.  With  sigh-ing    blush  and  weeping 

If     sadtears  and   sighs    dis  -  cover  Thy  grief.thou    nev  -  er  shall  en- 


i 


f 


r 


rain,Yet  she  re  -  fus  -  es    to         un  -  fold, 
joy  The  just  re-ward  of    a        bold  lover. 


But  when  the  plan  -  et 
But     when    with  mov  -  ing 


m 
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of  the  Day  Ap  -  proach-es  with  his  pow'r-ful  ray,  Then  she  spreads 
ac  -  centthoii  Shalt     con  -  stant  faith    and     ser  -  vice      vow,  Cae  -  lia  shall 


1^ 


herten-der  leaves 
receive  those  charms 


i 


m 


Andquick'ningwarmthfrom  his 
With  o  -  pen   ears     and  with 


I  TT  J  n 


brightbeams  re-ceives. 
un  -  fold  -  ed  arms. 


The  heading  of  the  MS  (Add.  MSS  11,608  Brit.  Museum)  which  we  have  copied, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  royal  authorship  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Charles  I  had 
studied  with  Coperario,  in  his  younger  days,  and  Playford  testifies  to  the  King's 
love  of  music."Nor  was  his  late  sacred  majesty  and  blessed  martyr,  King  Charles 
I"(says  he) "behind  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  love  and  promotion  of  this 
science,  especially  in  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  and  with  much  zeal  he  An-ould  hear 
reverently  performed  and  often  appointedthe  service  and  Anthems  himself,  especi- 
ally that  sharp  service  composed  by  DrWilliam  Child, being  by  his  knowledge  in 
music  a  competent  judge  therein;  andwouldplay  his  part  excellently  well  ontheiass- 
viall,  especially  of  those  incomparable  Fancies  of  Mr  Coperario  to  the  organ?  (In- 
troduction to  the  Skill  of  Music) 

In  Select  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  book  2  (1669)  the  music  is  ascribedto Nicholas 
Lanier,  who  M^as  one  of  the  principal  musicians  mentioned  in  Charles  I's  Char- 
ter of  Incorporation. 
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He  that  is  a  clear  Cavalier. 

Samuel  Biitler.  John  Banister.  (1630  1679) 


Co] 

1  spirito. 

1 

2 

^*  3 

He  that 
Free     -  ly 

is       a  clear 
lefs     be  then 

w 

TT 

Ca  -  val  -  ier 
hon  -  est  men. 


will  not       re  -  pine,  Al  -  though 

and  kick      at     Fate,  For  we 


his 
shall 


f  7  /i 

2. 
Z 

?  1 

sub -stance  grow  so  ve  -  ry  low  that  he  can  -  not  get  wine, 
live    to      sec    our     loy  -  al   -  ty      be        val-ued    at    high  rate; 


ft 


r 


For      -  tune 
He  that 

is.       a  lass 
bears    a  word. 

will     em  -  b 
or       a  s^ 

race 
ivord, 

-5^  Z 

1 

I 
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i 


^    ■  ^'  ^  

but  soon  des  -  troy,  Free  -  born 
a  -  gainst    the   throne,    That  doth 


in  li  -  ber  -  ty  will 
pro  -  fane  -  ly  prate  a 


1^ 


i 


ill  y  J  J  J 


— ^ — f — * 

ev  -  er  be  and  still  sing-  Vive  le  Roy. 
gainst  theState,  no      It.y-  al  -  ty     can  own. 


r 


1 


rr 


Vir  -  tue  is  her  own  re-ward  And  For  -  tune  is  a  jade  Whom 
^Tiat    tho' plumb  -  ers,    paint-ers,play- ers,  now    be  pros-p'rous   men,  Let 


none  butknaves  and  fools  re-gard,  Or  e'er  im-plore  for  aid. 
us     but  mind     our   own     af-fairs.  And  they'll   come  round     a  -  gain. 
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He  that  is  a  trust  -  y  Hog  -  tr  And  will  serve  his  king- 
Treach-'ry  may    in  face    lookbright,  And    vani-ty  clothe    in  fur; 

1  ^  ^ 


Al 
A 


I'm  I  ^ll  t '  i 


r  u 


tho'  he  be  a  tat  -  ter'd  sol  -  dier,  Yet  will  skip  and  sing.  While 
trai-tormay  be  made   a  knight, 'Tis    for -tune  de       la      gtierre.  But 


i 


i 


*  r 


i 


we  who  fight  for  love  ShaU  the  ways  of  hon-  our  prove.  All 
what   is   that      to      us,      boys,  That   are   right  hon  -  est     men?  We'll 


they  who  make  sport  of  us  Shall  fall  short  of  us,  Fate  will  flat  -  ter  'em 
con-quer  and  come  a-gain,  Beat  up   the  drum    a- gain,  Hey    for    Ca  -  va-liers, 


m 
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And   will  scat  -  ter  'em,    Whilst    our  loy  -  al-ty     Looks     to    roy  -  al  -  ty, 
Ho      for    Ca  -  va-liers,     Joy       for    Ca  -  va-liers,  Pray      for   Ca  -  va  -  liers, 


i 


fete; 


We  that  live  peace-ful- ly  May  he  sue- cess  -  fiil-ly  Crown'dwith  a  crown  at 
Dub -a  -  dub   dub  -  a -dub,  Have  at  old        -  ze-bicb,    01  -    i  -  rer  quakes  for 


i 


mm 

last, 
fear. 

Si 

And 
Fifth 

thoug'k  an 
mon  -  arch 

hon    -  est 
-  y  must 

J  It- 
man 
down. 

May 
boys,  And 

-A— ^ 
f  . 

r  

1 

m 

J   L 
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^  J   J:  J  J  ^ 


Love  and  o.-  be  -  di-ence,  They  will  raise  him  up,  Hon  -  our  stay  him  up, 
Give 'em  the  rout    a-gain,    Fly    like  light    a -bout,  Face    to  right   a  -  bout, 


— i — f/-^ 

Vir  -  tue  keep  him  up,  We  will  praise  him  up.  While  the  vain  courtiers  dine 
Charge  'emhome  a  -  gain.  Seize  our  own    a  -  gain:   Ta)i  -  ta  -  ra,  ra  -  ra,  and 

t  t 


\r-^  1*  ! 

 ■  

 ^  1 

With  their  full  bowls  of  wine,  Hon -our  will  hold  him  fast, 
this    is     the    life       of  an         hon-  est,  bold    Ca    -    va  -  lier. 


m 


f 


5  ^ 


This  famous  Cavalier  song  is  attributed  to  Samuel  Butler,  author  of  Hlidi- 
^ri^5;(1663)and  finds  place  in  his  Posthumous  Works  (1730)  p.  158.  Scott 
quotes  this  ^'effusion  of  loyal  enthusiasm"  in  Peveril  of  the  Feaky  ainA.^\idLdi- 
well  has  referred  to  it  in  Epsom  Wells,  The  verses  are  in  Westmi?ister 
Drollery  part  II  p.  48  (1672),  and  with  music  in  Wit  and  Mirth  (1719)  IE, 
128.  The  miisic  alone  appears  in  Add.  MSS.  33234,  fol.  167  (circa  1680)  Brit- 
ish Museum,  under  Banister's  name. 
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My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is 

Sir  Edward  Dyer. 


1.  My       mind         to  me 

2.  No       prince    -    ly  pomp 

3.  Con  -    tent  I  live 

Molto  sostenuto. 


no 

with 


king 

wealth 

this 


dom 

y 

my 


is,  Such 
store,  No 
stay,  I 


per    -    feet   joys  there  -  in      I  find; 
force        to     win    the       vie  -  tor  -  y; 
wish         no    more  than      may    sxif  -  fice; 


That  it 
No      ciin  - 
I  press 


ex  -  eels  all 
ning    wit  to 
to      bear  no 


o  -  ther  bliss, 
salve  a  sore, 
might  -y  sway, 


The  world 
No  shape 
Look  what 


af -  fords 
to  feed 
I  want, 


or  grows    by  kind: 

a  lov    -    ing  eye: 

my  mind     sup  -  plies: 


m 


Tho'muchI  want    that  most  would  have,    Yet  still    my  mind  for  -  bids  to  crave. 
To  none  of  these    am     I       in     thrall,  For  why,    my  mind  to      me    is  all. 
Thus  do    I   tri  -  umph  like    a      king.    Con-tent    withthat  my  mind  doth  bring. 


Byrde  has  set  Dyers  words  to  five-part  music  in  Psalms,  Sonnets  and 
S07igS  (1588).  The  above  air,  by  an  unknown  hand,  is  taken  from  Wit  and 
Mirth  a7I9)  voHVp.88. 


Ul 


When  Phce  -  biis  ad  -  drest 
^  At         length    I       drew  near, 


his  course  to  the  west  To 
to  see      and     to      hear,  And 


I 


nip 


take       up  his    rest         be  -  low; 
straight    did  ap  -  pear        to  show. 


And  Cijn-thia  a  -  greed  in  her 
The  mo  on  was  so  bright,  I 


1 


FT 


i 


m 


glit-ter-ing  weed,  Her  light  in  his  stead  to  be  -  stow; 
saw  a    sad  sight       Of  a    pret  -  tyyoung  maid  -   en's  woe- 


I 

Her 
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walk  -  ing  a  -  lone, 
lov  -   er       was  gone, 


at    -    tend  -  ed       by       none,  I 
and       this     her      sad      moan,  She 


Slid  -  den  -  ly        heard  one  cry, 

ev   -    er        did       make  and  sigh 


m 


\  1 

m 

f  dim. 

 ^  r- 

m 

X  ^ 

do  not,    do       not  leave      me    yet,   For  a     lone  -   ly  poor  maid 


i 


dim. 


mfdi) 


i 


Dal  % 


The  verses  are  found  in  Merry  Drollery  ( 1661)  while  the  air  is 
preserved  in  Friesche  Lust-Hof  'Boertigheden)  1634. 
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You  Gentlemen  of  England 

Adapted  from  Martin  Parker. 


1.  You       gen  -  tie  -  men    of        Eng  -  land,  Who       live      at   home  at 

2.  All       you    that   will    be       sea  -   men,  Must     bear     a     val   -  iant 

Con  moto. 


i 


—s> — 
ease, 
heart, 


J  J  J 


i 


How  lit  -  tie  do  you  think  up  -  on  The 
For        when    you     come     up     -     on       the       seas  You 


-& — 

dan  -  gers  of  the  seas: 
must    not    think       to  start; 


-m  0    

un  -  to  the 
to     be  faint 


Give 
Nor 


ear 
once 


Mar  -  in  -  ers,  And 
heart      -      ed.  In 


they  will  plain  -  ly 
hail,     rain,   blow  or 


show 
snow, 


AU  the 
Nor  to 


i 
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I  U  J  i 


Chorus. 


cares,  and  the  fears.  When  the  storm-y  winds  do  blow:  All  the 
think         for    to    shrink,      When  the    storm-y  winds  do     blow:       Nor  to 


m 


m 


T  f 


If 


cares,  and  the     fears.         When  the     storm-y  winds   do  blow, 

think  for     to     shrink,         When  the     storm  -  y  winds    do  blow. 


mm 


If  enemies  oppose  us. 

And  England  is  at  war 
With  any  foreign  nation. 

We  fear  not  wound  nor  scar, 
To  humble  them,  come  on,  lads 

Their  flags  we  soon  lay  low; 
Clear  the  way  for  the  fray, 

Tho'  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 


4. 

But  when  the  danger's  over, 

And  safe  we  come  on  shore, 
The  horrors  of  the  tempest 

We  think  about  no  more; 
The  flowing  bowl  invites  us, 

And  joyfully  we  go, 
All  the  day  drink  away 

Tho'  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 


Martin  Parker  was  the  author  of  the  original  of  this  ballad  which  is  entitled 
Saylor's  for  my  money  to  the  tune  of  the  Joviall  Cobler.  The  ballad  is 
included  in  Loyal  Sojigs  (1686). 

Martin  Parker's  ballad  begins  thus: — 

Countrie  men  of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease 
And  little  think  what  dangers  are  incident  o'  the  seas, 
Give  ear  unto  the  saylor  who  unto  you  will  shew 
His  case,  his  case.  How  ere  the  Winds  do  blow. 

The  broadside  versions  reproduced  the  above  in  the  following  form: — 

You  Gentlemen  of  England, 

That  lives  at  home  at  ease, 
Full  little  do  you  think  upon 

The  dangers  of  the  seas,  &c. 
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"?  ^ 

1.  When       I  sur  -  vey  the        world        a  -  round,  The 

2.  Now       what      d'you    say     to     these      cans         of     wood?  Oh 

Grazioso. 


->  \r 


heavns,   the  earth    and       all  there  -  in,       The      ships    that   on  the 

no,        in   faith,  they      can  -  not    be     good;    For        if        the  bear  -  er 


sea  do  swim,  To  guard  from  foes  that  none  come  in;  And 
fall  by   the  way,    Why,     on        the  ground  your     liq  -  uor  doth  lay:  Biit 


I 


let     them   all  do     what         they  can,    Twas    for  one  end,  the 

had      it     been    in     a        lea-ther  bot-tel,      Al  -   tho'    he   had  fall  -  en, 


use  of    man,  So  I 

all   had  been  well.  So  I 


wish  in  heav'n  his  soul  may  dwell,  That 
wish    in  heav'n   his      soul    may  dwell,  That 


dim. 


first  found 
first  found 


out 
out 


the  le; 
the  lea 


ther  hot  -  tel. 
ther  hot  -  tel. 


J)  dim. 


3. 

Then  what  do  you  say  to  these  glasses  fine? 
Oh,  they  shall  have  no  praise  of  mine, 
For  if  you  chance  to  touch  the  brim, 
Down  falls  the  liquor  and  all  therein; 
But  had  it  been  in  a  leather  bottel, 
And  the  stopple  in,  all  had  been  well. 

So  I  wish,  Sec. 


A  leather  bottel  we  know  is  good. 
Far  better  than  glasses  or  cans  of  wood, 
For  when  a  man's  at  work  in  the  field, 
Your  glasses  and  pots  no  comfort  will  yield; 
But  a  good  leather  bottle  standing  by, 
"Will  raise  his  spirits,  whenever  he's  dry. 

So  I  wish,  (fee. 


And  when  the  bottle  at  last  grows  old. 
And  will  good  liquor  no  longer  hold, 
Out  of  the  side  you  make  a  clout, 
To  mend  your  shoes  when  they're  worn  out; 
Or  take  and  hang  it  up  on  a  pin, 
'Twill  serve  to  put  hinges  and  odd  things  in. 
So  I  wish,  &c. 


There  is  an  early  17th  century  black-letter  ballad-sheet  with  the  words  only, 
in  the  British  Museum.  Copies  are  found  in  Wit  and  Drollery  (1682)  and 
in  The  Netv  Academy  of  Compliments  (1694).  The  air  is  traditional,  and 
was  printed  in  Chappell's  Ancient  English  Melodies  (1838-40).  A  diffe- 
rent melody  is  quoted  in  Wit  and  Mirth  (1719)  vol.m  p.  246.  We  give  this 
over  the  page.  Both  airs  and  certainly  the  verses  appear  to  be  much  older 
than  any  of  the  dates  mentioned. 
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Another  Setting  of  THE  LEATHER  BOTTEL, 

From  Wit  and  Mirth. 


r  I  r  r 


Now 
Now 


God 
what 


Andante  con  moto. 


bove 
d'you  say- 


that 
to  the 


r     r   I  r 


made      all  things,         Hea     -     ven  and      earth  and 

cans        of  wood?         Faith,        they  are       nought,  they 


all  there  -  in;  The 

can -not"  be        good;  When 


ships  up    -  on 

man  for  ale 


the 

he  doth 


seas    to       swim,     To       keep     foes   out  they     come     not     in:  Now 

there -in        send.     To       have     them  filled     as  he      doth       in  -  tend:  The 
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ev 
bear 


'ry  one 
er  stum 


doth 
bleth 


what 

by 


he  can, 
the  way, 


AU 
And 


i 


for 

on 


the  use 
the  ground 


and 
his 


praise 
liq  -  uor 


of 

doth 


man; 
lay, 


I 

Then 


m 

1          J      1   h  1 

1      r  0 

hi 

r    r  f  ,-f 

wish     in  heaven   that      soul        may  dwell,  That     first  de  -  vis'd  the 

straight  the  man      be  -   gins  to    ban,    And    swears      'twas   long       of  the 


~o  

mf  cresc. 


Lea- them  bot  -  tel. 
w<)od_    -     en  can. 
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Tobacco's  but  an  Indian  weed. 

George  Wither.  (1588-1667). 


Gravely. 


'm — 

1.  To  -  bac  -  co's  but    an      In  -  dian  weed,  Grows 

2.  The    pipe  that   is      so       li  -  ly     white.  Where 


green      at  morn,  cut       down     at     eve.       It     shews  our    de  -  cay,  We 
in  so  ma  -  ny      take      de  -  light,      Is     broke  with  a      touch,  Man's 


:9l  V 


3 


are  but  clay:  Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  to 
^fe     is  such:  Think   of      this  when  you  smoke  to 


bac  -  CO. 
bac  -  CO. 

_J  


I 


T 


3. 

The  pipe  that  is  so  foul  within. 

Shews  how  man's  soul  is  stain'd  with  sin. 

It  doth  require 

To  be  purged  with  fire 
Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 


4 

The  ashes  that  are  left  behind 
Do  serve  to  put  us  all  in  mind 

That  unto  dust 

Return  we  must 
Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 


The  smoke,  that  does  so  high  ascend. 
Doth  shew  man's  life  must  have  an  end 

The  vapour's  gone 

Man's  life  is  done: 
Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 

An  MS.  of  James  I's  reign  contains  the  above  verses,  which  afterwards  appeared 
in  Merry  Drollery  (1670)  reprinted  in  broadsides  of  the  period.  Durfey's  Wit 
and  Mirth  (1690)  and  vol.  HI,  (p.  291)  of -the  1719  edition,  give  both  music  and 
words.  The  song  became  exceedingly  popular  and  was  adapted  by  Ralph  Erskine 
as  a  Gospel  Sonnet,  or  Smoking  Spiritualised.  Samuel  Wesley  re-set  the  origi- 
nal poem  to  music  of  his  own  composition.  But  the  old  air,  given  above,  holds  its  own. 
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pi 

I 
S 

V  0     -  b 

ing  w 

I — 

!7  -  e      can  -    ti  -  c 
e    the     no    -   ble  1j 

»  

^.1  '  1  . 

Dul  -  ce     yne  -los,  1 
Sweet       song      of  h< 

3l  -  i   -  day. 

m 

1         .4  . 

J  — H 

r 

dul  -  ce  dom  -um,  Bom  -  um,  dom-um,  dul  -  ce  dom  -  ui 
ev     -     'ry  pleas  -  lire!     Home       with,    ev   -  'ry       bless  -  ing  crown'd 


Dul  -  ce,  dul  -  ce,  dnl  -  ce  doni-um,  Did  -  ce  dom  -  utrL, 
Home       oiu*  best  de  -   light  and    treas-ure!     .Home      the  wel  -  come 


M — 


Dal  H 


re  -  son-e  -  mws. 
song,  re  -  sound. 


Dal  H 


This  Winchester  song  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  an  old  scholar  who 
was  confined  to  his  rooms  during  the  holidays.  The  punishment  broke  his  heart. 
Dulce  D07nu7n  was  his  swan-song.  Such  is  the  tradition.  The  real  authorship 
however  belongs  to  John  Reading,  who  was  organist  of  Winchester  during  the 
years  1681-1695.  As  the  College  s(»ng,  it  figures  prominently  at  all  important 
ceremonies,  especially  when  "breaking  up'.' 
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Dulce  Domum. 


2. 

Appropinquate  ecce  felix! 
ffora  gaudiorum; 
Post  grave  tedium, 
Advenit  omnium 
Meta  petita  labor um. 

Domum,  domum,  &c. 

3. 

Musa,  lihros  mitte,  fessa, 
Mitte  pensa  dura-, 
Mitte  negotium, 
Jam  datiir  otium-, 
Me  me  a  mittito  cur  a. 

J)omu7ti,  domum,  &c. 

4. 

Ridet  annus,  prate  rident-, 
Nosque  rideamus . 
Jam  repetit  domum, 
DauUas  advena; 
Nosque  domum  repetamus. 
Domum,  domum,  <&c. 

5. 

Ifeus;  Rogere!  fer  caballos; 
Eja,  nunc  eamus; 
Limen  amabile, 
Matris  et  oscula, 
Suaviter  et  repetamus. 

Domum,  domum,  <&c. 

6. 

Concinamus  ad  Penates-, 
Vox  et  audiatur; 
Phosphore/  quid  jubar 
Segnius  emicans, 
Gaudia  nostra  moratur. 

Domum,  domum,  &g. 


2. 

See,  the  wish'd-for  day  approaches, 
Day  with  joys  attended: 
Schools  heavy  course  is  run, 
Safely  the  goal  is  won, 
Happy  goal,  where  toils  are  ended. 
Home,  sweet  home!  &c. 

3- 

Quit^  my  weary  muse,  your  labours, 
Quit  your  books  and  learning; 
Banish  alf  cares  away. 
Welcome  the  holiday, 
Hearts  for  home  and  freedom  yearning. 
Home,  sweet  home!  &c. 

4- 

Smiles  the  season,  smile  the  meadows, 
Let  es  too  be  smiling; 
Now  the  sweet  guest  is  come, 
Philomel,  to  her  home. 
Homeward,  too,  our  steps  beguiling. 
Home,  sweet  home!  &c. 

5- 

Roger,  ho!  'tis  time  for  starting. 
Haste  with  horse  and  traces; 
Seek  we  the  scene  of  bliss, 
Where  a  fond  mother's  kiss 
Longing  waits  her  boys  embraces. 
Home,  sweet  home!  &c. 

6. 

Sing  once  more,  the  gates  surrounding, 
Loud  the  joyous  measure, 
Lo,  the  bright  morning  star, 
Slow  rising  from  afar, 
Still  retards  our  dawn  of  pleasure. 
Home,  sweet  home!  &c. 
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r  ir  g 


day  when  I  see 

hap     -  py,  and  she 

lock'd        in     an  -  o 

pas    -  sion,  so  kind 


not  my 
had  been 
ther  man's 
with- out 


love, 
kind, 
arms, 
art, 


I      sur  -  vey 

'S\Tien   I  see 

She   may  laugh 

[o  fear 


ev  -  ry 

the  print 

at  my 

I  have 


walk  now  my 

left  of  her 

cares  and  so 

wrong'd  her  and 


Phil  -  lis     is  gone 

foot      in  the  green 

false    she  may  be, 

so       she  may  be, 


And  sigh 
And  im  -  ag 
To  say 
So  full 


when  I 
ine  the 
the  kind 
of  true 


Sp  i  i 

It  I 
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think  we  were 
pleas  -    ure  may- 
things  she  be 
love  to  be 


there       all  a 

yet  come  a 

fore  said  to 

jeal    -  oils  of 


lone, 
gain 
me 
me 


Oh 
Oh 
Oh 
Oh 


—  1  

m 

t=^f  1 

M     ;  — 1 

M  1 

then 

'tis, 

oh 

then 

that 

I 

think 

there's 

no 

ill 

Like 

then 

'tis, 

oh 

then 

I 

think 

no 

joys 

a 

bove 

The 

then 

'tis, 

oh 

then 

that 

I 

think 

there's 

no 

ill 

Like 

then 

'tis. 

oh 

then 

I 

think 

no 

joys 

a 

bove 

The 

Our  copy  is  from  a  ballad  sheet  in  the  British  Museum.  Westminster  Drol- 
lery (1671)  p.l.  gives  the  words, with  the  subtitle  "The  first  song  in  the  ball  at 
Court'.'  Both  words  and  music  appear  in  Playford's  Choice  SongS  (1673'. 
Hawkins  and  Burney  both  quote  the  song  in  their  respective  Histories  of  Mu- 
sic. As  to  the  royal  authorship  of  the  words,  Horace  Walpole  declared  that 
there  is  "nothing  in  the  following  amatory  song  to  contradict  the  report  of 
its  having  been  said  in  an  old  copy  to  be  written  by  this  witty  prince'.' 
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Cheer  up  my  mates 

Abraham  Cowley.  (1618-1667)  Pelham  Humfreys.  (1647-1674) 


i 


Cheer    up    my  mates,         the      wind  does     fair    -    ly  blow; 

Moderate. 


i 


i 


Clap  on  more  sail  and  nev-er  spare;       Fare-well   ail      lands,    for  now  we 


are       In  the  wide  sea      of  drink;  And     nier  -   ri-ly,    mer  -   ri- ly, 


ij  J  j  1 

rr  rf 

f — 

mer- ri-ly     we  go, 


Oh  me  'tis  hot     an  -  o-therbowl  ofwine,  And 


•  If 


1 
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-r  if  ^\ 


we  will  cut  the  hxirn  -   in^  line; 


Hey    boys       she  scuds 


f 


r 


i 


way,         And  by  my  head  I     know,  We  round  the  world  are   sail  -  ingnow.What 


dull  men  are  those   that    tar  -  ry  at  home,  When  a  -  broad  they  may  wan- ton-ly 


r — 


roam.    And  gain  such  ex  -  per  -  ience,and  spy  too, Such  coun-tries  and  wonders  as 


-2L 
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'  I  r  J- 

do.  But 

pi 

\     ^  J  J 

'i-thee  good  Pi  -  lot  take 

heed  what  you  d 

0,  A 

nd 

m 

*  *  S 

I  rfr  I 

m 

f 

r  r- 

fail    not  to  touch  at  Per- w;  With  gold      there    the    ves-selwe'll  store,  And 


m 


nev- er,    nev-er   be    poor,  And 


nev-er  be  poor  an-y  more 


m 


f 


i 


mis 


Cowley — friend  of  Crashaw  and  Evelyn,  preferred  by  contemporary  opinion 
before  Milton,  wrote  the  words  of  this  song  which  form  the  first  stanza  of  an 
*  ODE  sitting  and  drinking  in  the  chair  made  out  of  the  Reliques  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake's  ship!  In  Landor's  expressive  phrase: — 

Time  has  been 
When  Cowley  shone  near  Milton,  nay,  above! 
An  age  roU'd  on  before  a  keener  sight 
Could  separate  and  see  them  far  apart. 
The  words  first  appear  in  Choyce  Poems  (1661)  "printed  for  Henry  Brome," 
soon  followed  by  reprints  in    The  Academy  of  Complements  (1664), 
song  224,  and  Westminster  Drollery  (1672),  IT  p.  89,  and  Robert  Veel's 
New  Court  Songs.    Pelham  Humfreys'  music  is   given  in  Playford's 
Choice  Songs  (1673).  Our  copy,  air  and  bass,  is  from  Add.  MSS.  29396 
fol.  101b  (British  Museum)— a  large  folio  in  the  hand  of  Edward  Lowe,  organist 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1661. 

To  produce  its  full  effect,  the  song  must  b«  given  with  gusto ,  broad  hum- 
our, and  buoyant  realism. 


12S 


Thomas  Flatman. 
(d-1688.) 


Pelham  Humfreys. 
(1647-1674.) 


1^ 

0  the     sad  day!       When  men   shall  shake 

Deliberately,  with  subdued  passion. 


their 


I 


If 




if\f  dim. 

lA^, — 


iresc. 


m 
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turn  away, Answering    on-ly,with  a  lift  up  hand:-Who,    who        canhisfate  With- 


I 


stand?'  Then     shall    a    gasp       or  two       da       more  Than 


i 


«'er  ray  rhet  -    'ric         could  be-fore: 


Persuade  the  world  to 


dim.  e  rail. 


trou-ble  me  no  more,    no   more,  Persuadethe  world        to  trouble  me     no  more. 
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O  the  sad  day. 


This  surely  is  Pelham  Humfreys'  finest  song,-worthy  to  rank  with  the  famed 
anthem"Hear,  0  Heavens'.'  We  restore  it  to  a  place  in  a  representative  collec- 
tion with  no  little  satisfaction,  since  it  has  lain  out  of  sight  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  It  has  expressive  power,  declamatory  strength,  and  a  fine  melodic 
contour.  We  believe  it  to  be  scarce  inferior  to  the  best  of  Purcell's  songs.  Pic- 
ture Pel  Humfreys  returning  from  Paris  (where  he  had  studied  with  Lully,)  in 
the  very  pride  of  youth  and  knowledge,  full  of  confidence  and  vanity- disparag- 
ing everybody  and  everything  (as  Pepys  has  it)— an  absolute  MonsieurlM^AS 
too  much  for  Captain  Cooke,  (Master  of  the  Chapel  royal  choristers) "who"  (says 
Hawkins)  "was  esteemed  the  best  musician  of  his  time  till  Pelham  Humfreys 
came  up,  after  which  he  died  with  discontent!'  Humfreys' own  career,  was 
of  less  than  seven  years,  16fi7— the  date  of  his  return  from  studying  in Paris-to 
1674,  when  he  died  at  Windsor  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  "Yet  no 
artist"  (says  John  Hullah)"ever  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  his  age  and 
country^' 

The  verse  also  has  its  value."To  us"  writes  Mr  Ebsworth,  "it  appears  of 
strangely  suggestive  power-equal  to  that  thrilling  picture  of  the  bewilderment 
of  death  given  recently  by  Mrs  Oliphant  in  A  Rose  in  June.  Its  situation 
in  the  Drolleries  enhances  the  effect  by  contrast'.'  The  words  are  in  West- 
minster Drollery  (1672)  part  II  p.  88  and  in  Thomas  Flatman's  Poems,  ed- 
ited by  Veel  (1674)  p.  49.  The  music  appears  in  VldiytoTdi'sIfarmonia  Sacra 
(1688),  and  in  several  manuscripts  in  the  Museum.  We  have  followed  Add. 
MSS.  19396  (fol.  91  h)  circa  1678-agood  copy  with  treble  and  Bass-  but  there 
are  others  such  as  that  in  Add.  MSS.  14399  fol.  28  b  (partly  written  by  Mat- 
thew Lock)  which  has  a  bass  and  figures,  and  Add.  MSS.  19759  fol.  6  which 
gives  only  the  voice-part. 
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■  ^.  c    Sir  Robert  Howard. 
(162H-1H98.) 


Henry  Purcell. 
(1658-1695.) 


I   at  -  terapt  from  Love's    sick-ness   to  fly 

^Con  espressione. 


T 


Now  always  sung 
Original,    with  appoggriatura. 
-  -3^ 


vam  vam 


vain. Since        I       am    my  -   self     my  own     fe  -  ver,  since         I     am  my- 


Fine. 


self  my  own  fe  -  ver  and    pain.    No  more  now,  no      more  now  fond    heart  with 


pri\r^\\i\\\m 

mf 


pride  nomore  swell,  Thou  canst  not   raise     for-ces,   thou     canst      not  raise 
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for-ces  en  -  ough   to  re  -  bel.   I  at  -  tempt  from  Love's  sickness  to  fly 


self  my  own     fe- ver  and  pain.  For  Love  has  more  pow'r  andless  mer-cythan 


D.  a  % 


4  '  ^ 


4 

fate,  To  make  us  seek   ru-in,    to     make  us  seek    ru-in  and  love  those  that  hate. 


D.  a 


"^Modern  editors  have  sharpened  this  note  (D)  but  it  is  certainly  natural  in  the  original  copies. 
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Sir  Charles  Sedley. 
C1639-1701.) 

 % 


The  Knotting  Song. 


Henry  Purcell. 
(1658-If)95.) 


fea-ther'd  mates  sal- 


1.  Hears  not     myPhyl-lis    how  the      birds     Their   fea-ther'd  mate  1 
^  -  -  2.  The    god     of  love  in    thy  bright   eyes,    Does    like  a        ty  -  rant 

Scherzando.,^ 


ute:  They  tell    their  pas  -  sion     in    their  words,  Must  I 


a-lone,  must 


reign 


But     in      thy  heart     a      child    he     lies,   "With- out       a  dart,  with- 


I        a-lone  be    mute?  i  t       xi.         x  ^  ^^ 

out     a  dart  or    flame.  Phyl- lis  with  -  out       a     frown     or  smile, 


Sat      and  knot-ted,  and  knot-ted, and  knot-ted,and     knot-ted   all        the  while 


So  many  months  in  silence  past. 

And  yet  in  raging  love; 
Might  well  deserve  one  word  at  last, 

My  passion  should,  my  passion  should  approve. 

Phyllis  &c. 

Must  then  your  faithful  swain  expire, 

And  not  one  look  obtain; 
Which  he  to  sooth  his  fond  desire, 

Might  pleasingly,  might  pleasingly  explain. 

Phyllis  &c. 

Wit  and  Mirth  (1719)  Vol.V  p.  148. 
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>ail     up  -  on    the    Dog  -   star,  and       then    pur  -  sue    the   morn   -    ing,  And 


then  pur-sue,  and  then  pur -sue  the    morn- ing; 


I'll  chase  the 


moon      till    it    be  noon,  I'll 

arm  n^rm^ 

c 

hase 

the  m 

3on      till  it  be 

i 

3    J  ~^ 

4 

The  song  is  copied  from  OrpheuS  BritannicuS  (1698)  and  givenAvithout tran- 
sposition, since  the  lower  keys  rob  it  of  its  brilliant  tonality.  A  Hnor&  y^obiisto, 
or  dramatic  sopranOjWill  find  the  air  flatters  his  or  her  voice. 
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Cease  O  my  sad  soul 


Webbe. 


Henry  Pureell.  (1658-1695) 


Grave 


1.  Cease     0  my  sad        soul,  cease  to   mourn;         I     see  my 

2.  Tell      me,  0    Na    -    ture,  tell  me    why         Thou  didst  ere 


love  and  faith  are  paid 
ate  wo -man    so  fair? 


With  no-thing  but  dis-dain  and  scorn; 
Or     why  didst  give  theme  ru  -  el  -  ty 


pa? 


Andl  .  to  my  grief  am  be  -  tray'd  0!  then  if  she  remain  Still 
To  drive  men       dai-ly         to  des-pair?  Un   -    hap-py  is  his  fat  e_  That 


so       un-kind  I   may  as   well  eom-plain  un   -  to  the  wind, 

tru  -  ly  lores,  Yet  un  -  de  -  serv- ed    fate  his    guard  -  ianproves. 


aim. 


cresG. 


m 


Prom  ITew  Ayres  and  Dialogues  (1678)  p.  40. 
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John  Dryden.  (1631-1700) 

^™ 

1.  Fair-  est 

2.  Gen -tie 

Moderate. 


Isle,  all  Isles 

mur     -     murs,  sweet 


Henry  Purcell.  (1658-1695; 

Ir       r  ^ 

ex  -  eel  -  ling, 
com  -    plain      -  ing-, 


Seat  of 
Sighs  that 


pleas 
blow 


ure 
the 


and 
fire 


of 
of 


love, 
love, 


I 


r 


m 


Ven  -  us 
Soft  re 


here 
puis 


will 
es, 


choose 
kind 


her 
dis 


dwel 
dain 


ling, 
ing, 


r 


And 
Shall 


for 
be 


sake 
all 


her 
the 


i 


Cy 
pains 


pnan 
you 


grove . 
prove. 


A  song  in  Purcell't 
Britannicus.  (1698) 


King  Arthur  ^1691)  afterwards  reprinted  in  Orpheus 
I'iO 
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Ho!  brod-  er   TeagTie,dost  hear   de    de  -  cree? 

Le^iero. 


Lil-  It   bur  -  ler  -  o, 


wf 


— ■  fi^ 

bul  -  len     a    -  la 


Dat     we  shall   have       a      new    de  -  put  -  ie, 
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Ler-0,     lev-  o,    HI -It    bur  -  ler  -  o,     ler  -  o,    ler  -  o,  hul-len  a  -  la! 


I 


The  foUowingr  rhymes  (says  Dr.  Percy  in  the  Beliqiies  of  Ancient  English  Po- 
etry) slight  and  insignificant  as  they  may  now  seem,  had  once  a  more  powerful  effect 
than  either  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero;  and  contributed  not  a  little,  to- 
wards the  great  Revolution  in  1688.  A  contemporary  writer  (Burnet)  states  that  a 
foolish  ballad  was  made  at  that  time,  treating  the  Papists,  and  chiefly  Irish,  in  a 
very  ridiculous  manner,  which  had  a  burden,  said  to  be  Irish  words, 'Lero,  lero,  liUi- 
burlero',  that  made  an  impression  on  the  King's  army,  that  cannot  be  imagined  by 
those  that  saw  it  not.  The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and  coun- 
try, were  singing  it  perpetually.  And  perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great 
an  effect. 


Hoi  broder  Teague,  dost  hear  de  decree? 

Lilli  burlero,  buUen  a-la. 
Dat  we  shall  have  a  new  deputie, 
Lilli  burlero,  buUen  a-la. 
Lero  lero,  lilli  burlero,  lero  lero,bullen  a-la. 
Lero  lero,  lilli  burlero,  lero  lero,  bullen  a-la. 

Hoi  by  shaint  Tyburn,  it  is  de  Talbote; 
Lilli  &  c. 

And  he  will  cut  all  de  English  troate 
Lilli  &c. 

Dough  by  my  shoul  de  English  do  praat, 
Lilli  &c. 

De  law's  on  dare  side,  and  Creish  knows  what. 
Lilli  &c. 

But  if  dispence  do  come  from  depope, 
Lilli  &c. 

We'll  hang  Magna  Charta  and  dem  in  a  rope. 
Lilli  &c. 

For  de  good  Talbot  is  made  a  Lord 
Lilli  &c. 

And  with  brave  lads  is  coming  aboard; 
Lilli  &c. 
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Lilli  Burlero. 


Who  all  in  France  have  taken  a  sware 
Lilli  &c. 

Dat  dey  will  have  no  piotestant  heir. 
Lilli  &c. 

Aralbut  why  does  he  stay  behind?  &c. 
Ho!  by  my  shoul  'tis  a  protestant  wind.  &c. 

But  see  de  Tyrcomiel  is  now  come  ashore, &c. 
And  we  shall  have  commissions  gillore  &c. 

And  he  dat  will  not  go  to  de  mass, 
Shall  be  turn  out,  and  look  like  an  ass. 
Now,  now  de  hereticks  all  go  down. 
By  Chrish  and  shaint  Patrick,  de  nation's  our  own. 
Dere  was  an  old  prophesy  found  in  a  bog, 
"Ireland  shall  be  rul'd  by  an  ass  and  a  dog." 
And  now  dis  prophesy  is  come  to  pass. 
For  Talbot's  de  dog,  and  JA..S  is  de  ass. 
Lilli  &c. 


Lord  Wharton  is  credited  with  this  carious  production.  In  a  pamphlet  of  1712, 
he  is  referred  to  in  these  terms;-  "A  late  Viceroy  (of  Ireland)  who  has  so  often  boast- 
ed himself  upon  his  talent  for  miseliief,  invention,  lying-,  and  for  making-  a  certain 
Zillihiirlero  Song-;  with  which,  if  you  wiU  believe  himself,  he  sung  a  deluded 
Prince  out  of  three  King-doms:'  Thoug-h  History  assigns  the  successof  the  ballad 
to  Wharton,  the  only  vital  part  of  the  production  is  the  music  which  is  by  Henry 
Purcell.  It  was  already  known  in  the  form  of  a  Quickstep  in  IfiSf), under  which 
date  it  appears  in  the  Delightful  Companion.  Our  copy,  with  Purcell's  own 
harmony,  is  made  from  Musick^s  Handmaid  for  the  Virginalls,  Part  2, 
(1689)  where  it  bears  the  alternative  title  "Old  woman  whither  so  hig-h?'' Purcell 
also  uses  the  melody  as  a  Ground  bass  in  the  fifth  piece  in 'The  Gordian  Knott 
imty'd.'"  Other  ballads  to  the  same  tune  include  ''There  was  an  old  farmer  in  Sussex 
did  dwell,"  "Jolly  companions  every  one,""Notting-ham  Ale"and  "Protestant  Boys." 
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It   is  not     that  I   love  you    less  Than    when  be  -  foreyoxir    feet  I  lay; 

Nobile. ,  ,  . 

-f-r-^^j  ■    I  J— j  I  i    I  I  JJ  J   I  I  J  jHi  Jd^ 


But  to  pre  -  vent  the    sad  in  -  crease  of       hope  -  less    love,  I       keep  a   -  way 

J  \  L 


In  vain,  a  -  las    for      ev  -  ry     thing- Which  I       have    known  he  -  long-  to  you 


Harvest  Home 


John  Dryden. 
(1631-1700) 


Henry  Purcell. 
(1658-1695) 


Our  oats  they  are  hoed  and  our  bar  -  l(  y'sreap'd,Ourhay  it  ismow'd  and^our 
"We've  dbieat-ed   the  par- son,weH  cheat  him  a  -  grain:  For  why  shoiQdthe  vie  -  ar  have 

Cheerfully^   .     ,      .  j^^^^ 


n 


hov  -  els  heap'd;  Come, boys, come; 
one    in    ten?    One    in  ten; 


come,boys, come; And  mer  -  ri  -  ly  roar  out 
one    in    ten;  For    why  should  the  vie  -  ar  have 


m 


Chorus. 


m 


har- vest  home!  Har-vest  home!  Har-vesthomelWe'll  mer  -  ri  -  ly  roar  out  har- vest  home! 
one    in   ten?  One    in   ten;  One    in    ten;  For  why  should  the  vic-ar  have  one  in  ten? 


m 


r 


r 


The  above  is  one  of  the  most  popular  harvest  song-s.  It  appears  to  have  originated 
with  Dryden  and  Purcell,being  one  of  the  songs  in  the  fifth  act  of^'?^.4?YA2*r:Pureell's  score 
was  lost, and  that  published  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  is  a  collation  from  various 
incomplete  M.S.S.  Like  many  popular  airs,  the  melody  has  been  gradually re-moidded 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  three  versions  which  follow;  - 


3Jbr  staying  while  dinner  is  cold  and  hot. 
And  pudding  and  dumpling  are  burnt  to  pot? 
Burnt  to  pot;  burnt  to  pot; 
And  pudding  and  dumpling  are  burnt  to  pot. 


4. We  11  drink  off  our  liquor  ^iiile  we  can  stand, 
And  hey  for  the  honour  of  old  England! 
Old  England;  old  England; 
And  hey  for  the  honour  of  old  England. 
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The  Hay  it  is  mow'd. 


From  Add.  MSS.  22099  (British  Museum)  circa  170i. 


A  Song. 

Durfey's  Wit  and  Mirth  (l719)vol  v  p.l41. 


We've  cheated  the  Parson. 


From  a  ballad-opera  (l729)  Air  XLVI. 


For  the  last  given  version,  from  Polly,  the  second  part  of  the  Beggars*  Operas 
Gay  wrote  new  words,  as  follows 

Despair  leads  to  battle,  no  courage  so  great, 
They  must  conquer  or  die  who've  no  retreat. 
No  retreat 
No  retreat 

They  must  conquer  or  die  who've  no  retreat. 
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Here's  a  health  to  the  Queen. 

(Down  among  the  dead  men]) 


i 


1.  Here's  a  health    to  the  Queen, and  a     last -ing  peace,  To    fac  -  tion  an  end,  to 

2.  Let        charm  -    ing  beau  -    tys  health  go  round,  In  whom  ce   -    lest  -  ial 

3.  In         smil   -     ing  Bac  -    chus'  joys  I'll   roll,  De  -  ny    no  pleas-uxe 

Vigorously. 


m 


r 


wealth  in-crease; 
joys  are  found; 
to     my  soul; 


Come    let's  drink    it      while  we havebreath,For  there's  no  drinking 
Andmaycon-  fus  -  ion      still   pur  -    sue  The  sense-less  wo-man- 
Let  Bacchus'  health  round-  swift-ly       niove.For  Bae-chus  "is  a 


af  -   ter  death;  And    he     that  will  this  toast 
hat  -  ing  crew,  And  they  that  wo-maris  health 
friend  to    love;  And    he     that  will  this  health 


de-ny. 
de-ny 
de-ny 


y) 


Down  among  the  dead  men, 


Down  araongthe  dead  men,  Down,  down, 


{Down  amongthedeadmen  let 
Down  amongthedeadmen  let 
Down  amongthedeadmen  let 


iiim  lie. 
them  lie. 
him  lie. 


Half-sheets  of  Queen  Anne's  time  preserve  the  above  song  which  found  its  way 
into  the  Dancing  Master  vol.  Ill  and  other  collections.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
convivial  songs  ever  written.  D?  Samuel  Wesley,  it  is  said,  often  extemporised 
fugues  upon  the  melody. 
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Andante  cpn  espressione. 


1.  Gold  - 

2.  Care 


en 
you 


slum 
know 


bers 
not. 


m 


kiss  your  eyes, 
there  -    fore  sleep, 


Smiles  a  -  wait 
While         I  o'er 


you 
you 


when  you 
watch  do 


mm 


rise;  Sleep,  pret  -  ty         wan  -    tons,        do  not        cry,  And 

keep;  Sleep,  pret  -  ty         dar  -    lings,      do  not       cry,  And 


*^        *  2?  cresG. 


will 
will 

— 1 

— r-: 

sing  a 
sing  a 

lul-la 
lul  -  la 

L  - 
- 

by. 

by. 

f 

i 

Mayfair  was  held'in  the  fields  behind  Piccadilly  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. The  air 
so-called  was  a  favourite  at  such  festivities.  It  found  its  way  into  the  balladoperas, 
and  appears  as"0  Jenny,  Jenny,  where  hast  thou  been?"  in  the  BeggClTS'  Opeva 
(1728)  Gruh  Street  Opera  ^.tA  The  FasMoridble  Lady  (1730).  The  melody 
alone  is  found  in  the  Dancing  Master  (lf)57)  vol.  11  p.  l.oo. 
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Andante  cantabile. 


R.Leveridge.  (1668-1758) 


1^ 


1.  Love 

2.  Fair 

3.  Love 

4.  Love 


s  a  bau  -  ble, 

n  the  era  -  die, 

s  a  fel  -  low, 

s  a  won  -  der,  'Tis 


— *  

No 
Fierce 
Clad 
here. 


man     is  a 

in  the  sad 

all      in  yel 

and  'tis  yon 


ble  To 

die,  'Tis 

low.  The 

der;  'Tis 


1 


i 


say     it  is     this,     or    tis  that; 

al  -  ways  too  cold,    or    too  hot-, 

can     -  ker-worm    of    the  mind; 

com-mon  to      all     men  we  know; 


An  i    -  die  pas  -  sion  Of 

An  er   -  rant     li   -  ar 

A  pri  -  vy  mis  -  chief,  And 

A  ver  -  y  cheat  -  er 


such  a         fash-ion 'Tis    like    I,         can  -  not 


Dal  H 


;uch  a         fash-ion, 'Tis    like    I,         can  -  not  tell  what. 

Fed  by  de-sire  It             is,    and       yet     it    is  not. 

such  a         sly  thief.  No    man  knows  where  him  to  find. 

Ev -'ry  one's  bet- ter,  Then  hang  him, and  let         him  go_ 


Dal  H 


From  if  "it  and  Mirth  (1720)  vol.  VI  p.  238. 
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Come  sweet  Lass. 


Words  fropi  fhe 
Compleat  Academy  of  Complements.  (1685) 


Jeremiah  Clark. 
(1669-1707.) 


 ^  ^  :^ 

1.  Come  sweet     lass,      This    bon-  ny  "wea-ther,  Let's  to  -  ge  -  ther;  Come  sweet 

2.  On     o\ir      green,     The  loons  are  sporting,  Pip-ing,court-ing,    On  our 

Cheerfully. 


mf 


rr 


f 


lass  Let's  trip  it  on  the  grass,  Ev  -  'ry  where  ^oor  Joek-y  seeks  his 
green     The  blith-est  lads  are    seen;      There  all      day       Gar    lass-es  dance  and 


dear, 
play 


i 


Ajid  un-less  you  ap  -  pear.  He  sees  no  beau  -  ty 
And     ev-'ry    one    is      gay,  But    I,  when    you're  a 


here, 
way. 


dim. 


There  is  none 
That  can  delight  me, 
If  you  slight  me, 
All  alone 

I  ever  make  my  moan; 
Life's  a  pain 

Since  by  your  coy  disdain, 
Like  an  unhappy  swain 
I-sigh  and  weep  in  vain. 


I  could  be 

Right  blithe  and  jolly 
Melancholy 
Ne'er  should  be 
My  fatal  destiny, 
If  I  might 

But  have  my  love  in  sight 
Whose  angel-beauty  bright 
Was  ever  my  delight. 


From  Add.  MSS.  22099  fol,  16  Brit.  Museum,  (circa  1704.) 
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Good  morrow,  Gossip  Joan. 


1.  Good     mor-row,   Gos  -  sip  Joan, 

2,  My      spar-row's  flown    a  -  way, 

Vivace. 


Where     have   you  been  a 
And         will     no    more  come 


m 


I 


mf 


i 


w 


walking?  I  have  for  you  at  home 
to  me;     iVe    broke    a   glass  to    -  day 


J  J  J  ri 


I  have  for  you  at 
I've     broke     a     glass  to 


home  A        bud  -  get      full    of  talk 

day  The     price   will     quite  un  -  do 


ing,  Gos  -  sip 
me    Gos  -  sip 


Joan. 
Joan. 


I've  lost  a  Harry  groat 

Was  left  me  by  my  granny; 

I  cannot  find  it  out, 

I've  searched  in  every  cranny. 

Gossip  Joan. 


I've  lost  my  wedding  ring, 

That  was  made  of  silver  gilded; 

I  had  drink  would  please  a  king 
But  that  my  cat  has  spilled  it. 

Gossip  Joan. 


Let's  home  together  go 

And  put  away  our  sorrow. 
My  griefs  you  there  shall  know. 

And  we'll  meet  again  tomorrow. 

Gossip  Joan. 

This  bright  little  air  found  its  way  into  several  of  the  ballad  operas,  notably 
The  beggar's  Opera  (1728)  where  Gay  discards  the  old  words  from  Wit  and 
Mirth(X720)  vol.  VI  p.  31.5  introducing  two  stanzas  of  his  own  beginning  "Why 
how  now  Madam  Flirt?"  The  earlier  work  has  a  different  and  much  inferior  air. 
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There  was  a  jolly  Miller. 

Words  from  the  A  Traditional  version  of 

Yorkshire  Musical  MiscellanyXi^OO)  The  Budgeon  it  is  a  delicate  trade. 


i 


—  « — ph-L-H  k  ^  ^~ 

1.  There    was     a    jol  -  ly     IVIil- ler  once,  Livd   on  the    riv  -   er  Dee. 

2.  "VMien  Spring  be-gins  its  brightcar- eer,  Oh!    how  his  heart  grows  gay!  No 

3.  Thus    like   the  Mil -ler    bold  and  free  Let     us    re-joice    and  sing;  The 

I  Gioioso. 


m 


danc'd  and   sung  from    morn  till  night.  No     lark    so  blithe  as      he,  And 
Sura- mer's  drought  a  -  larms  his  fear.    Nor    "Win-ter's  sad     de  -   cay;  No 
days    of    youth    are     made  for  glee,  And  Time    is     on     the      wing.  This 


this   the      bur  -  den       of    his    song.  For      ev  -  er   us'd    to  be.^ 
fore-sight    mars  the      Mil-lers    joy.  Who's   wont  to  sing  and  say, 
song  shall    pass  from     me    to     thee     A  -    long  this  jov-  ial  ring: 


I 

Let 
Let 


i 


f 


care      for    no  -  bod-y        no      not    I,       If     no  -  bod-y    cares     for  me. 
oth  -   ers  toil       from    year     to  year,      I     live       from  day      to  day. 
heart     and  voice       and       all      a  -  gree     To    say       LONG  LIVE    THE  KING! 


m 


The  air  is  in  The  Quaker^S  Opera  (1728)  though  doubtless  older.  Chappell  re- 
marks that  the  budge  (see  title  of  air  given  above)  is  one  who  steals  cloaks  and 
clothes,  slipping  into  houses,  at  dark.  We  give  the  melody  in  a  country  version, 
noted  down  by  Df  Vaughan  Williams. 
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1.  In    good  KingCharles's  gold -en  days,When  loy-al-ty    no  harm  meant,  A 

2.  When  roy-al  James  pos-sessd  the  crown,  And  Pop-'rycamein   fash  -  ion.  The 

iVivace. 


zeal  -  ous  high-church-man  was  I,  And  so  I  got  pre  -  fer  -  meat.  To 
pen-al   laws    I       hoot-ed  down,  And     read  the  Dec-lar    -     a     -     tion;  The 


mm 


m 


teach  my  flock  I  ney  -  er  missed,  Kings  were  by  God  ap  -  point  -  ed  And 
Church  of  Rome  I    found  would  fit      Full    well  my  con-sti  -   tu    -     tion;  And 


il  .11 1  |,n  J 


lost  are  those  that  dare  re  -  sist  Or  touch  the  Lord's  an  -  oint  -  ed.  \ 
I      hadbeen  a       Jes  -  u  -  it    But     for    the     Rev  -  o     -    lu     -  tion.' 


And 


r  c;r  i^fr? 


4  ;ji  j: 


f 


loi 


this    is   law  I       do     maintain  Un  -  til    my   dy  -  ing      day         Sir,  That 


i 


what-so  -  ev  -  er     King  shall  reign,  Still     111  hetheVic-ar  of      Bray,  Sir. 

-L 


r  f  r  ^ 


f 


3. 

When  William  was  our  King  declar'd, 

To  ease  the  nation's  grievance, 
With  this  new  wind.ahout  I  steer'd, 

And  swore  to  him  allegiance, 
Old  principles  I  did  revoke, 

Set  conscience  at  a  distance; 
Passive  obedience  was  a  joke, 

A  jest  was  non-resistance. 
And  this  is  law,  &c. 

4. 

AVhen  royal  Anne  became  onr  queen. 

The  Church  of  England's  glory, 
Another  face  of  things  was  seen 

And  I  became  a  Tory: 
Occasional  conformists  base, 

I  blam'd  their  moderation; 
And  thought  the  Church  in  danger  was, 

By  such  prevarication. 
And  this  is  law,  <&;c.. 


5. 

When  George  in  pudding-time  came  o'er, 

And  moderate  men  look'd  big.  Sir, 
My  principles  I  changed  once  more, 

And  so  became  a  Whig,  Sir; 
And  thus  preferment  I  procured 

From  our  new  faith's  defender; 
And  almost  every  day  abjured 

The  Pope  and  the  Pretender. 
And  this  is  law,  &c. 

6. 

Th' illustrious  house  of  Hanover 

And  protestant  succession, 
To  them  I  do  allegiance  sWear — 

"WTiile  they  can  hold  poss*;ssion; 
For  in  my  faith  and  loyalty 

I  never  more  will  falter, 
And  George  my  lawful  King  shall  be, — 

Until  the  times  do  alter. 
And  this  is  law,  &c. 


A  soldier,  in  Colonel  Fuller's  Dragoons,  is  said  by  Nichols  (Select  Poems) 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  words  of  this  song,  which  dates  from  George 
Is  reign.  The  ballad  operas  (Quakers  Opera{ll2^,  Grub  Street  Opera 
(1731;  Sea.)  preserve  the  air  which  is  known  as  "The  Country  Garden'.' 
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r^'  The  Spring  is  coming. 

^    0^^£  George  Macfarren.(l788- 1843) 


3 


Allegretto  con  grazia. 


1.  The       Spring-    is      com-ing     re  - 

2.  The      Spring    is     com-ing  to 


f 


J"  h  ^ 


solv'd  to      ban  -   ish     The        king      of      the      ice       with  his 

wak  -  en       the      ros    -    es      With        gay      ser  -  en  -  ades     from  her 


I 


i 


tur  -  bii-lent  train,  With  her  fail  -  y  wand  she  bids  them  all  van-ish,  And 
chor-ist-er  birds,    Ev  -  'ry  breath  -  ing    flow'r-efs     lip  dis-clos-es  A 


m 


* 


'Sels. 


wel-comesthe  sun-shine  to  earth  a  -  gain.  Then  maid-ens  fore  -  go  the 
grat-i  -  tilde  sweet-er    than      mor -tal  words.     Shall  we     be  the     last  to 


15 


win  -  try  kir-tle,  And 
swell  the  mea-siire  That 


lace  ev-'ry  ho -dice  with  bright  green  string-,  And 
all     Nar-tureschil-dren  in    har-mo-ny    sing?  Ah! 


i 


twine    each  lat-tice  with     wreaths  of  myr-tle     To     hon-ourthe  ad-vent  of 
no,     we'll  tune  with   a  hoi  -    ier  pleasure  The    car-ol   of  wel-come  to 


m 

1 

ful  i^pring 
fill  Spring 


The  air  is  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Baneiiig  Master,  and  both 
air  and  words  are  in ■Wattk  j¥2<J5zca/J/z5C(?//rt5//^  '1729  '  vol.  I  p.  161.  Tony 
Aston  was  the  author  of  the  original  verses  which  are  described  as  the  Bath 
Medley — a  gay,  humorous  account  of  the  festivities  of  an  early  18th  cen- 
tury Bath  gathering.  Greorge  Macfarren,  the  dramatist,  father  of  the  musi- 
cian Sir  George,  wrote  the  modern  verses  quoted. 
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Henry  Carey.  (1685-1743) 


Air:  The  Country  Lass. 

J   J    J  I 


1.  Of    all  the       girls      that   are    so  smart,  There's 

Gracefully         2.  H^r    fa-ther      he        makescab-bage  -    nets,  And 


I 


none  like  pret  -  ty  Sal  -  ly;  She  is  the  dar 
thro'     the  streets  doth     cry    'em;     Her  mo  -  ther  she 


ling  of  my 
sells    lac  -  es 


heart,        And         lives       in     our       '  al  -  ley:      There    is  no 

long  To  such        as  please     to         buy    'em;       But     sure  such 


I 


(I 


^  la 

fo 

d     -     y        in  the 
k       could  ne'er    be  - 

land  Is 
get  S 

0 

half     so  s 
sweet    a  g 

4 

weet  as 
irl  as 

W 

0 

r 
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i 


lives  in  our 
lives     in  our 


i 


ill  -  ley. 
al  -  ley. 


Dal  H 


Dal  ^ 


f 


3. 

Of  all  the  days  are  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  hrve  but  one  day; 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  hetwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday: 
For  then  I'm  drest  all  in  my  best 

To  walk  aBroad  with  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling-  of  my  heart, 

And  lives  in  our  alley. 


When  Christmas  comes  about  again, 

Oh  then  I  shall  have  money; 
Til  hoard  it  up  and  box  it  all, 

And  give  it  to  my  honey: 
I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pounds, 

I'd  give  it  all  to  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  lives  in  our  alley. 


My  mother  and  the  neighbours  all 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally; 
And  but  for  her  I'd  better  be 

A  slave,  and  row  a  galley: 
But  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out. 

Oh  then  Til  marry  Sally; 
And  then  how  happily  we'll  live 

But  not  in  our  alley. 


The  verse  is  Carey's,  whose  own  air  is  not  popularly  accepted.  The  two  airs 
are  seen  side  by  side  in  The  Minstrelsy  of  ^ngland(JiXLgeneT)Yol.I  pp. 

ScM,  The  Country  LaS9y  (the  air  above  given)  is  found  in  Wit  and 
Mirth  II,  65  (1700  &  1707).  Its  adaption  to  Carey's  verse  was  introduced 
about  1760.  Carey's  tune  is  printed  on  ballad  sheets  and  in  the  composers 
own  collection  The  Musical  Century. 


1S» 


i 


Traditional. 


3 


Semplice. 


1.  In    Scar-let  town,  v/here     I      was  born,  There 

2.  All    in     the  mer  -  ry     month  of  May,  When 

3.  He    sent  his  man      un   -    to     her  then.  To  the 


mp 

4 


m 


FT 


was  a  fair  maid  dwel-lin, 
green  buds  they  were  swel-lin', 
town  where  she      was  dwel-lin''; 


Made        ev  -  'ry    youth  cry 
Young:      Jem  -  my   Grove      on  hi^ 
You  must  come  to  my 


well- a -day!  Her  name  was  Bar-b'ra  A]-len. 
death-bed  lay.  For  love  of  Bar-b'ra  Al-len. 
mas-ter  dear,  Giffyour  name  be  Bar-b'ra  Al-len. 


f 
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Barbara  Allen. 


4. 

For  death  is  printed  on  his  face 

And  o'er  his  heart  is  stealin': 
Then  haste  away  to  comfort  him, 

O  lovely  Barbara  Allen. 

5- 

Though  death  be  printed  on  his  face 

And  o'er  his  heart  is  stealin', 
Yet  little  better  shall  he  be 

For  bonny  Barbara  Allen. 

6. 

So  slowly,  slowly,  she  came  up. 

And  slowly  she  came  nigh  him; 
And  all  she  said,  when  she  came  there, 

Young  man,  I  think  you're  dying. 

7- 

He  turn'd  his  face  unto  her  straight 
With  deadly  sorrow  sighing; 

0  lovely  maid,  come  pity  me, 

I'm  on  my  death-bed  lying. 

8. 

If  on  your  death-bed  you  do  lie 

What  needs  the  tale  you're  tellin*: 

1  cannot  keep  you  from  your  death; 

Farewell,  said  Barbara  Allen. 

9- 

He  turned  his  face  unto  the  wall, 

As  deadly  pangs  he  fell  in 
Adieu!  adieu!  adieu  to  you  all. 

Adieu  to  Barbara  Alien. 

Goldsmith  refers  to  this  ballad  in  his  third  essay: —  "The  music  of  the 
finest  singer  is  dissonance  to  what  I  felt  when  our  old  dairy-maid  sung  me 
into  tears  with  Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good  Nighty  or  The  Cniel- 
of  Barbara  AllenP  The  air  is  traditional,  while  the  words  are  pre- 
served inhallad  sheets,  reprinted  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  A7icient  Eng- 
lish Poetry  ('1765)  and  many  more  modern  collections. 
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Busy  curious  thirsty  fly, 

William  Oldys*  (1696-17»1) 
Dr.  Green.  (1696-1755) 


Andante. 


1.  Bu  -  sy,      cur  -  ious, 

2.  Both     a    -   like  are 

3.  Time  seems  lit  -  tie 


thirst 
mine 
to 


y  fly, 

and  thine 
look  back, 


Drink  with  me    and     drink  as  I, 
Hast  -  en    quick  to       their  de-cline, 
And  moves  on     like    clock  or  jack. 


Free  -  ly  wel-come      to     my  cup. 
Thine's    a  sum  -  mer,    mine  no  more, 
As       themovement       of    the  flv. 


i 


Couldstthousip,  and  sip   it       up.        Make  the  most    of  life     you  may, 

Tho'  aug-ment-ed  to  three-score;  Three-score  sum -mers  when  they're  gone. 
For  -  tune  swift-ly  pass-es      by,         And  when  life's  short     thread    is  spun, 


w 


Life  is  short  and  wears 
Will  ap-pear  as  short 
Strikes    the  'lar  -  um,  then 


a  -  way,  Life     is  short  and     wears  a  -  way. 

as  one,  Will  ap-pear  as  short  as  one. 
'tis  done,        Strikes  the 'lar  -  um,      then  'tis  done. 


A  Song- of  1740,  understood  to  have  been  made  extempore. 
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Cantabi 

le. 

f 

T  r  r  f 

By  dim -pled 

s  J 

r  T 

^  J. 

brook     and       fuiin  -  tain       brim,     The  wood  nymphs  deck'd   with  dais  -  ies 


Jtf  r>        -  ,     -  1 

1  .         pq  Fl 

tr 

'•    '  M 

im,     Their  mer-ry,  mer-ry 

wa 

fes    and     pas  -  times 

teep,      What  has 

1 J       r  1  =1 

m 

i 

J 

^.   L                    .  - 

9 
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night      to   do  with    sleep, What  has   night      to  do    with  sleep^ 


By  dim-pled  .brook  and    fountain    brim,   The  wood  nymphs 


deek'd    with  dais- ies     trim.    Their  mer  -  ry,  mer  -  ry   wakes    and    pas  -  time 


keep,    What  has    night      to   do  with   sleep,  Wliat  has    night     to    do  with 


z/3 — J — rn 

i  r  4 

^3 

— — p  •  

lA^T  J'    r    F  1 

prove,    Ve  -  nus  now  v 

-H^ — rr^  1 

-!>  ^  g  ■ 

/■akes,    and  wak-  e 

ns 

Love. 

J  J-  ^- 

r  f 

cresc. 

Come  let 

us  our  rites     he  - 

gin,   'Tis    on  -  ly 

lay  -  light  th 

at  makes 

p 

- 

p. 

in  r-^ 

|f  f  r  F 

f'  f 

p — 

r  ♦ 

a 

sin  'Tis  on  -  ly      day-light  that  makes  sin. 
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Rule  Britannia. 

James  Thomson.  (1700-1748) 
Dr.  Arne.  (1710-1778) 


1.  AMien     Brit  -  ain  first 

2.  The        nat  -  ions  nut 


at  HeavVfi  command, 
so       hlest  as  thee, 


A 
Must 


1  ^  1  \  r^=^ 


rose 
in 


fritm  out  the 
tlifir  turns  to 


az  -  ure  main, 
tyr        -        ants  fall; 


A  - 
Must 


p  *       * — i 

m. 

i 

.1 

0  1  

i — '  / 

Rule 


Brit  -  an  -  nia,        Brit  -  an  -  nia  rule  the  waves; 


Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke; 
As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies, 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 
4. 

Thee, haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame, 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 

Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame; 
But  work  their  woe,  and  thy  renown. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 


To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main, 
And  every  shore  it  circles,  thine. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 
6. 

The  Muses,  still  with  freedom  found, 
Shall  to  thy  happy  court  repair: 

Blest  Isle!  with  matchless  beauty  crown d, 
And  manly  hearts,  to  guard  the  fair. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 


First  performed  in  honour  of  the  accession  of  George  I,  '1740  '  as  part  of 
the  Masque  of  Alfred  at  Cliefden  House  'Maidenhead),  the  song  was  so 
successful  that  Arne  remoulded  the  masque  in  operatic  form  and  produced 
the  whole  work  as '"Rule  Britannia''  1745)  Southey  describes  the  famous  num- 
ber as ''the  political  hymn  of  this  country,"  and  affirms  that  so  it  will  re- 
main as  long  as  she  maintains  her  political  power.  In  the  first  eight  notes  of 
the  air, Wagner  professed  to  discover  the  whole  English  character.  The  great 
popularity  of  the  song  in  Handel's  time  is  proved  by  the  composer  having 
actually  quoted  a  phrase  in  his  Occasional  Oratorio. 


Thus: 


War  shall    cease  wel    -    come  peace 

A  religious  parody,  printed  in  Surrey  Chapel  HytnnS,  was  in  use  during 
the  Rev  Rowland  Hills  time. 
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When  forced  from  dear  Hebe  to  go. 


Shenstone. 


Dr.  Arne.  '  1710-1778 > 


i: 


Broad  and  expressive. 


m 


fx 


i 


1.  When 

2.  And 

3.  rve 

,  ^ 


forc'd      from  dear 
now         ere  I 
stole       from  no 




He     -     be        to  go,  What 

haste       to        the  plain,  Come 

flow  -  'rets      that  grow,  To 


i 


f 


# — # 


an  -  guish 
shep  -  herds 
deck  the 


I  felt 
and  tell 
dear  charms 


at  my 
of  her 
I  ap 


heart! 
ways; 
prove; 


-I  

And  I 
I  could 
For 
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thought,   but  it 
lay       do-wn  my 
what       can  a 


might    not         be  so,  She  was 

life       for        the  swain  Who  would 

bios  -  som        bes     -      tow.  So 


mm 


cast  s\ich 
sings  may 
sing 


a 

the 


m 


Ian 
maids 
rus 


giiisli  -  ing 
of  the 
tic  -  al, 


view, 
town 
way, 


My 
Come 
A 


3^ 


path 
flock 
shep 


I  C(Uild 
ing,  and 
herd  and 


scarce 
list 
one 


en 
of 


dis 
the 
the 


cern; 
while; 
throng; 


And  so 
Nor 
Yet 
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$ 


sweet  -  ly 
on  him 
He    -  be 


she 
Let 
ap 


bade  me 
He  -  be 
proves  of 


once 
my 


dieu. 

frown, 

lay. 


m 


Tho'  I 
Go, 


thought  she 
can  -  not 
po    -  ets, 


had 
al 
and 


bade 
low 
en 


me 
her 


re 
to 
my 


turn, 
smile, 
song, 


I  thought      she     had  bade       me  re 

The'     I  can    -     not      al       -       low        her  to 

Go,  po     -     ets,     and  en     -     vy  my 


m 


turn, 
smile, 
song. 

 1 

Dal  H 

F  P  r 

— 9  

J.     •  • 
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heard  a  maid  sing  in  the  val  -  ley  be  -  low;- 
ciiird  from  the  gar  -  den  to  bind  on  thy  brow; 
mem-ber  the      bowrwhereyou   vow'd  to   be  true; 


^0  dont  de  -  ceive  me, 
'0  dont  de  -  ceive  me, 
'0  dont  de  -  ceive  me, 


m 


nev-  er  leave  me, 
do  not  leave  me, 
nev-  er      leave  me. 


Howconldyou 
How  could  you 
Howcoiildyou 


use 
use 
use 


poor 

poor 
poor 


maid- en 
maid-en 
maid- en 


mm 


sor  ■ 
so?" 
so?" 


m 


Thus  sung  the  poor  maiden,  her  sorrow  bewailing 
Thus  sung  the  poor  maid  in  the  valley  below, 

"O  don't  deceive  me!  O  do  not  leave  me! 
How  could  you  use  a  poor  maiden  so?" 

Thomas  Moore  printed  this  traditional  song  in  his  selection  of  Popular 
National  Airs,  (No.G,  *  (circa  1828)  Chappell  afterwards  included  it  in  his 
A7icient  Unglisk  Melodies  (1838-9)  It  probably  belongs  to  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century. 
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Blow,  blow  thou  Winter's  Wind. 

Words  from  Shakespeare's  As  you  like  it.  Dr.  Arne.  (1710 -1778 
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Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Tho'  thou  the  wa-ters  warp 


Be  -  caiise  thou  art  not  seen, 
Thy   sting:  is      not  so  sharp, 


Thy 

Tho' 


mmm 


mm 


cres. 


f 


tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
thou    the        wa  -  ters  warp 


Be  -  cause  tliipii  art  not  seen,  Al 
Thy   sting-    is     not    so       sharp,  As 


i 


f 


i 


1^ 


Or) 


thn'      thy  breath  he     rude,  al  -  tho'       thy    breath     be  rude,  al 

friends  re  -  mem-ber'd    not,  as    friends  re  -  mem  -  ber'd  not,  as 


m 


Dal  H 


tho'  thy  breath  be  rude, 
friends  re  -  mem  -  ber'd    not . 


Dal  H 


5^ 


*  f 

cres. 


f 
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Heart  of  Oak. 


David  Garrick.  (1716-1779^ 
Vnr-n  


Dr.  Boyce.  ^710-1779) 


r  g  g  r 


i 


1.  Come      cheer     up     my  lads,    'tis       to      g-lor  -  y       we  steer,  To 

2.  We         ne'er      see    our  foes     but      we     wish  them    to  stay,  They 

Vivace. 


m 


w — wt 


!■     U  I'  J 


add  some  -  thing  jiew  to  this  won  -  der  -  ful  year, 
nev    -    er        see    us         but      they    wish       us       a  -  way; 


To 

If  they 


hon  -  our  we  call  you,  not  press  you  like  slaves.  For 
run,       why       we   fol    -    low,     and     run      them      a  -  shore,  For 


m 


i 


1 


i 


who       are      so    free        as  t 
if        they  won't  fight        us,  -w 

tfut  J    .n  r  1 — 

he 
■ 

1  1  i 

sons  ( 
can    -  n 

)f  tl 

ot  d 

le  w£ 
(>  m 

Heart  of 

ore.  » 

n 
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al     -     ways     are    rt-ad  -  v; 


stead -y,        boys,    stead-y;  We'll 


f 


3- 

They  swear  they'll  invade  us,  these  terrible  foes 
They  frighten  our  women,  our  children,  and  beaus; 
But,  should  their  flat  bottoms  in  darkness  get  o'er, 
Still  Britons  they'll  find  to  receive  them  on  shore. 
Heart  of  oak,  &c. 

4- 

We'll  still  make  them  fear,  and  we'll  still  make  them  flee, 
And  drub  them  on  shore,  as  we've  drubb'd  'em  at  sea. 
Then  cheer  up,  my  lads,  with  one  heart  let  us  sing. 
Our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  statesmen,  our  king. 
Heart  of  oak,  &c. 

Garrick  and  Boyce's  stirring  song  celebrates  the  martial  events  of  Minden, 
Qiiiberon  Bay,  and  the  siege  of  Quebec,  this  '"wonderful  year''  being  the 
year  of  Grace  1759.  The  song  figured  in  a  piece  called  Harlequins  In- 
vasion, a  Christmas  Gambol  and  was  originally  sung  by  Mr  Champ- 
ness. 
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Then  farewell  my  trim  built  Wherry. 

From  The  Waterman.*  Charles  Dibdin.  ^1745-1814) 


^  Larghett 

J_i  «^  L 

g  jjjj 

5^ 


1.  Then  fare -well       my  trim     built     Wher-ry^  Oars  and   coat,  andbadge,fare- 

2.  But    to     hope      and  peace     a        Strang- er,     To   the     bat   -    tie's  heat  I 

3.  Then  may- hap      when  home  -  ward     steer  -  ing,  With  the    news      my  mes-mates 


Hi  i  r 
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Thorn  -  as  take 
ball    shall  lay 


a 

me 


spell  I 
low. 


:h    may   cry    'To  or  Tom! 


Then   fare  -  well  my  trim  built 


j  J 

1  j 

1    ^ — 1 

1  

t — • — 

•    »'  4 

r 

Wher  -   ry;      Oars,  and    coat,  andbadge   fare  -  well. 


Xev-  er 


I  9— f 


P 


more      at  Chel-sei 

t   Fcr  -  ry 

Shall  yo 

ur 

1 — r 

Th 

om-as 

'*  J 

take  a 

spelL      Shall  your 

^  >  1 

Trc;-H  •  w- 

•  1. ,  :^               m^m   w  -  m 

 ^ 

>  0 

r 

I  J. 

[fr  r 

^  L^^^  ^ 

Thom  -  as  take  a 

spell. 

r--hi 

 ^ 

L   ^ 
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Blow  high,  blow  low. 

Charles  Dibdin.  ^745-1814 ' 


Con  spiri 

to. 

S    0  i 

i'.  i 

m 

^   J  J  J 

♦ — J — 

1 — ^ 

Blow  1 

m 

ligh,  blow  ] 

m .  J 

ow,    let  t« 

im-pests  tear  The 

main-mast  by  tlie 

mf 

ores. 

r  '  M  1 

board; 


My         heart    with  thoughts    of        thee,    my  dear! 


m 


This  famous  ballad  occurs  in  The  Seraglio,  one  of  eleven  dramatic  pieces 
produced  by  Bibdin  in  1776.  The  extraordinary  industry  of  this  composer  is 
shown  by  his  legacy  of  little  less  than  a  thousand  songs,  most  of  which  he 
3et  to  music. 
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ad  lib. 


-  etc. 


A  modern  version. 


roar  -    i];^    wind?.      T}>'         ;  v.XjZ    -    intr  =e 


Scorn    all      fear,  The  roar  -  ing:  winds,     The         rag-  -  in^     sea,  Ii 


~*  i 

0  ■ 

=^=^ 

1'  r-., 

0 

c 

■  /  r  ^  ' 

oua  voce  i 

r  r  r  1 

i 


hopes  on  shore,  To     be   once  more 


Safe       moi.r'd  with  tlie« 


m 


* — ^ 


ir-'.-.r3.-ri 

r  2  H^. 

i 

— 
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First  time. 


CJ  r 


A    -    loft     while  moun-tains     high  we     go,    The       whist  -  ling  winds  that 


f 


scud  a  -  long,  And  the  surge  roar-ing    from  be-low. 


Shall  my. 


si 

m 

g  -  na 

il      be.  To 

think     on     thee,  Shall  my 

^  r  r  c.--- 

sig  -  nal  be,  To 

* 

1  1 

I  iTJJJj  P[ 

cresc. 

1  r  r  r  1 

rr  1-7^^1 

think     on       thee.  And 

this     shall     be  my 

song. 

Dal  H 

iy^   J  J  ^  H  

18.0 


Second  time. 


And    on  that  night, when  all  the  crew, The  memry  of     their  former  lives,  O'er 


1  IS 

flow  -  ingca 

ns  of 

J  jul  J'    •  ' 

flip    re-new,   And  d 

rink  their  sa 

/veet  -  hearts 

and  their  wives, 

j  r]j>  ■ 

TF2 — • — P  f 

?  

J     J    J   J  : 

J  t  - 

c 

1 

r  r  r   r  ' 

i 


I'll  heave  a     sigh,  111  heave  a     sigh,  And  thitik  on    thee;    And  as  tht 


1 


r  'r  r  r  r 


Dal  H 


ship   rolls  thro'  the     sea,  The  bnr-den    of    my    song   shall  he: 


Dal  H 
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The  Lincolnshire  Poacher. 


When  I 
2.  As  me 

Vivace. 


was      bound      ap    -     pren      -      tice  in 
and      my         com   -    pan    -     i  -  ons  were 


i 


i 


fam  -  ous  Lin  -  coin  -  shire, 
set   -  ting    of         a  snare; 


m 


Full        well        I      served  my 
'Twas       then       we     spied  the 
 ^- 


mm 


i 


m 


mas     -  -  ter 

game    -     keep    -  er, 


for 
for 

— v 


more  than  sev  -  en 
him  we         did  not 


mm 


year.  Till        I         took    up  to  poach     -    ing  as 

care,  For       we       can  wres  -  tie     and      fight,     my  hoys,  and 


182 


i 


faM^  If  r  ^ 


— V 


yoii  shall  quick  -  ly  hear;  Oh,  'tis  my  de  -  light  on  a 
jiiinp      o'er      an    -     y  -  where,     Oh,     'tis        my       de  -  light     on  a 


shin 
shin 


ing  night,  in  the  sea 
ing   night,       in    the  sea 


son  of 
son  of 


the 
the 


3. 

As  me  and  my  companions  were  setting  four  or  five, 

And  taking  on  'em  up  again,  we  caught  a  hare  alive. 

We  took  the  hare  alive,  my  boys,  and  thro'  the  woods  did  steer: 

Oh,  'tis  my  delight  on  a  shining  night,  in  the  season  of  the  year. 


I  threw  him  on  my  shoulder,  and  then  we  trudged  home, 
We  took  him  to  a  neighbour's  house  and  sold  him  for  a  crown. 
We  sold  him  for  a  crown,  my  boys,  but  I  did  not  tell  you  where; 
Oh,  'tis  my  delight  on  a  shining  night,  in  the  season  of  the  year. 

5. 

Success  to  every  gentleman  that  lives  in  Lincolnshire 
Success  to  every  poacher  that  wants  to  sell  a  hare, 
Bad  luck  to  every  gamekeeper  that  will  not  sell  his  deer; 
Oh, 'tis  my  delight  on  a  shining  night,  in  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  song  is  not  later  than  1776  (see  Dixon's  SongS  of  the  Peasantry ) . 
Chappell  mentions  that  it  was  sung  before  George  IV^  at  Windsor. 
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Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen. 


Sheridan.  (1751-1816) 


Thomas  Linley.  ^1725- 1795) 


1.  Here's     to    the    maid   -   en     of        bash  -    ful    fif   -  teen; 

2.  Here's     to    the   charm  -  er  whose     dim   -  pies    we  prize, 


I 


Lively. 


i 


Now 
Now 


 10  

to  the  wid 
to       the  dam 


ow  of 
sel  with 


fif 

none. 


ty; 

Sir, 


Here's  to  the  flaunt  -  ing  ex  -  trav  -  a  -  gant  quean,  Arid 
Here's      to     the      girl        with    a  pair         of   blue    eyes,  And 


here's  to  the  house  -  wife  that's  thrift 
now  to       the       nymph  with    but  one, 


Sir. 


1^ 
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Repent  in 
Chorus  from 


cuse  for  the  glass. 


Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow, 
Now  to  her  brown  as  a  berry, 

Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe, 
And  here's  to  the  girl  that  is  merry. 
Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 


Let  her  be  clumsy  or  let  her  be  slim, 
Young  or  ancient  I  care  not  a  feather, 

So  fill  up  a  bumper,  nay  fill  to  the  brim, 
And  let  us  e'en  toast  'em  together. 
Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 

A  song-  in  The  School  of  Scandal  (1717).  The  poet  was  son-in-law 
of  the  composer. 
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Modern  version 


1.  A    sheer  hulk  here  lies 

2.  Tom  nev  -  er    from  his 

3.  Yet   shall  poor  Tom  find 


poor  Tom  Bow-ling,  The 
word  de-part-ed,  His 
pleas-ant  wea-therWhen 


dar-ling  of  our  crew  No  more  he'U  hear  the  tern  -  pests  howl- ing,  For 
vir-tues  were  so  rare-,      His   friends  were  man  -  y      and     true  heart-ed,  His 

He  who  all     com  -    mands    Shall  give,    to    call     life's  crew     to  -  ge  -  ther.The 


*  Written  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  Captain  Dil)din,and  incorporated  in  a  table 
entertainment  entitled  The  Oddities  {ilHS)) 
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Modern  version. 


His 

form 

was  of 

the 

man  -    iiest  beau    ty,  His 

death 
PoU 
word 


hath  broach'dliim  to:  His  form  was  of  the  man  -  iiest  beau  -  ly,  His 
was  kind  and  fair;  And  then  he'd  sing  so  blitlie  and  jol  -  ly,  All! 
to     pipe    all    hands.Thus  death,  who    kings  and       tars       des  -  patch- es  In 


heart 
man 
vain 


was     kind  and 
y's     the      time  and 
Tom's    life  has 


soft  Faith  -    fiil,     be  -   low,  he 

oft,  But       mirth    is     tum'd  to 

doff'd".  For       though  his      bod  -  y's 


i 


did  his  du  -  ty  And  ftow  he's  gone  a  -  loft, 
mel  -  an  -  chol  -  y,  For  Tom  is  gone  a  -  loft, 
un   -    der     hatch-es,  His  soul  has  gone    a  -  loft, 


And  now  he's  gone  a  - 
For  Tom  is  gone  a  - 
His     soul  has    gone   a  - 
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William  Blake. 
(1757-1827) 


My  silks  and  fine  array. 

3 


Traditional  air. 


1.  My     silks   and  fine  ar  -  ray,  My     smiles  and  lang-uish'd   air  By 

2.  His  face  is  fair  as  heav'n  When  spring-ing  buds  xm  -  fold:  0, 
3.,Bring ,  me      an  axe  and    spade,  Bring  me     a  wind 

ALmast  Slowly.,     ,      i  .  ,  _  i  ri  .J.J     i   .  ^ 


i 


ff 


m 

1 

N 

3ve 

•hy  to 

are 

him  was't 
my 

driv    -     ^;n       a  - 
giv- 

grave  have 

ij.  J  ^  1 

way;  And 
en.  Whose 
made,  Let 

¥^ 

j  J  J  J  J 

|i_,:J  1 

-y  •  ^  1  '   o — 

mourn  -     -    ful  lean    des  -  pair        Brings  me  yew  to   deck     my  grave:  Such 

heart  is    Avin  -  try    cold?  His  breast  is  love's  aU  -  wor  -  shipp'd  tomb,Where 

winds  and  tem -pests  beat;Then  down  I'll  lie,  as   cold     as     clay  True 


ers   have!  Such    end    true  lov  -  ers  have, 
grims  come, Where    all    love's  pil  -  grims  come 
a  -  way,  True    love    dolh  pass    a    -  w^. 


end  true  lov  - 
all  love's  pil  - 
love    doth  pass 


1%^ 


Blake'sverses  first  appeared  inifee^icoZ/Ste^cAe*  (I783);the  air  is  a  traditiOMSl  one. 
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Peaceful  slumbting  on  the  ocean. 


J.  Cobb. 


Stephen  St o race. 
(17«3-1796) 


1.  Peace  -    fiil      slum  -  bVing  on        the      o    -    cean,  Sea  -  men 

2.  Is  the      wind    tem-pest  -  uous  blow  -    ing,    Still  no 


^ 


fear  no  dan -ger  nigh;  Thewinds  and  waves,  in  gen  -  tie  mo  -  tion,  Soothe  them 
dan  -  ger  they  des-cry;      The  guile  -  less    heart,  its  boon    bes-tow  -  ing,  Sooftesthtm 


with  their  lul  -  la  -  by; 
with        its  lul  -  la  -  by; 


lul  -  la  -by,  lul  -  la  -  by,        lul  -  la  -  by, 

lul  -  la  -  by,  lul  -  la  -  by,        lul  -  la  -  by, 


I 


ifto^rrrrtmrr/r  r  rr.r 


lul-la-  by,  Soothe  them  with  their  lul 
lul  -  la  -  by,        Soolhesthem   with     its  lul 


la  -  by. 

la  -  by. 


1 


i 


From  Tke  Pirates,  jtrodnced  in  1792. 
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(Tom  Tough) 
Charles  Dib din (1745 -1814) 


,  Moder 

ato.      ^  , 

1 ,1-^7^  -  p 

n  i— f—f 

•  1  »-s  

,    J.  rf 

mf 

1.  My  name  d'ye  ^cfi^s  Tom  Tough,V\e  seed 

2.  Wnf'n  from  my   love    to     part,     I  first 


lit  -  tie  ser-vice,  Where 
weighed    an  -  chor,  And 


■n  ^  Ji-i  i  J  j 


S-] 

i       1  Iv  l>l 

might  -  y   bil-lows  roll, 
she    was  sniv-ling  seed 

and  loud 
on  the 

tem -pests  blc 
jeech  he  -  lo\ 

w;  I've  s 
«r,  I'd 

-"^-r^  ^  r  ^  ^ 

ail'dwith  gal-lant^oi^-(?,rve 

ike    to  cotchmy  eyes  sniv'- ling 

1*" 

-J 

m 

1  

t 

■J 
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'Yo  heave  ho"!  Yet  more  ye  shall  be  know-mg,  I  was  cox-en  to  Bos-caw  -  en  Ajid 
'Yo  heave  ho'!  For    sail-ors,  tho"  they  have  their  jokesAndloveandfeel  like  o-  ther  folks,'nieir 


S  N 


ev-enwithbrave/fa</.A:ehave  I  no -blyfac'dthefoe:  Then  put  round  the  grog,  so  we've 
du-ty  to   neg-lect     mustnotcome    for  to  go,  Sol  seiz'dthe  cap-stan  bar,  like  a 


that    and  our  prog,        We'll       laugh    in  cares  face,   and  sing-Yo  heave  ho'!  We'll 
true    hon-est  tar,       And  in    spite  of  tears  and  sighs,sujig  out  'Yo  heave  ho'!  And  in 
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PS 


laugh.  in  care's  face  and  sing  out  'Yo  heave  ho'! 
spite   of  tears  and     sighs,    sung  out      'Yo  heave  ho'! 


But  the  worst  on't  was  that  time,  when  the  little  ones  were  sickly 

And  if  they'd  live  or  die,  the  doctor  did  not  know; 

The  word  was  giv'n  to  weigh,  so  sudden  and  so  quickly. 

I  thought  my  heart  would  break  as  I  sung  'Yo  heave  ho! 

For  Poll's  so  like  her  mother,  and  as  for  Jack  her  brother. 

The  boy,  when  he  grows  up, will  nobly  face  the  foe; 

But  in  providence  I  trust,  for  you  see  what  must  be  must; 

So  my  sighs  I  gave  the  winds,  and  sung  out  'Yo  heave  ho'! 

So  my  sighs  I  gave  the  winds,  and  sung  out  'Yo  heave  ho'! 

And  now  at  last  laid  up  in  a  decentish  condition, 

For  I've  only  lost  an  eye,  and  got  a  timber  toe; 

But  old  ships  must  expect  in  time  to  be  out  of  commission, 

Nor  again  the  anchor  weigh,  with  a  'Yo  heave  ho'! 

So  I  smoke  my  pipe,  and  sing  old  songs; 

For  my  boys  shall  well  revenge  my  wrongs, 

And  my  girls  will  breed  young  sailors, nobly  for  to  face  the  foe! 

Then  to  country  and  king,  fate  no  danger  can  bring, 

While  the  tars  of  old  England,  sing  out  'Yo  heave  ho\' 

While  the  tars  of  old  England,  sing  out  'Yo  heave  ho'! 


We  give  this  from  Dibdins  o^-n  autograph,  in  Add.  M.S.S. 30955 (fol.  173), British 
Museum.  The  accompaniment  it  will  be  seen,  differs  widely,  from  previous  copies. The 
song  first  appeared  in  a  table  entertainment  entitled  The  Jbwr  (1799). 
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iC  7 

'Twas  s 

ain      to  speak,  to 

JJJ  1  11!^ 

weep,     to  sigh:  Oh! 

I.  n"|i  \-=Y=\ 

r 

W 

m 

more     tlian  tears  of     blood  can  tell.  When  wrvmg  from  guilt's  ex  -  pir  -   ing   eye,  Are 


3i 


in   that  word  'Fare 

II'  1 1  '  1 

wrell,  Fare-well'. 

i  1  i 

These 

dim.  '  1 

lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry;  But       in  my  breast  and     in      my  brain,  A 
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-wake     the  pangs     that  pass  not    by,     The  thoughts  that  ne'er  shall    sleep    a -gain. 


grief     and  pas-sion         there   re  -  bel:      I      on  -  ly    know  we     loved   hi    vain  I 


This  musical  setting  of  Byron's  verses, written  in  1808, was  probably  the  earliest.lt is 
preserved  amongst  the  composer's  autograph  MSS  (Add.  MSS.  35003  fol  56 )inthe British 
Museum,  whence  we  have  rescued  it  with  no  little  pride.  Wesley's  high  character, -his  ge- 
nius for  m\isic,-  his  enthiisiasm  for  Bach,  during  a  period  remarkable  in  England  for  its 
barrenness,  entitle  any  scrap  from  his  pen  to  careful  scrutiny.  The  song  we  offer  will 
please  many  of  old  Sam's  admirers.  John  Lodge-Ellerton  was  amongst  the  many  later 
composers  who  set  the  same  verses  to  nmsic. 
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Thomas  Camptell.  (1777-  1844) 


J.W.  Galcott.  (17^)6- 1821) 


1.  Ye    Mar-in-ers  of     Eng- land,  That  guard  our  nat-ive  seas, Whose 

2.  The  spir-its  of   your  fa  -  thers  Shall  start  from  ev- 'ry  wave,   For  the 


4^ J  j^jjij-^i-jjiJjjjrjiTt^j-^ 

flagh' sbravd  a  thou-saiidyears  The  bat-tie  and  the  breeze,  Yoiir  glor-ious  standard 
deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame  And  0  -  ceanwas  theirgraveWTiereBlakeandmighty 


mm 


m 


t 


laimeh  a -  gain    To  match  an  -  o  -  ther  foe, 
Nel  -  son  fell  Your  man-  ly  hearts  shall  glow. 


And  to  sweep  thro'  the 
As  ye  sweep  thro'  the 


m 


m 


deep,  And  to  sweep  through  the  deep,  And  to  sweep  through  the  deep, 
deep,  As    ye  sweep  through  the    deep,  As    ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 


m 


m 
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While  the  storm-y  winds  do       hlow,         While  the  storm-y  winds  do  '. 


m 


hlow!         ^^^^ile  the  bat -tie    rag-es     loud  and  long,  Aiid  the  stormy  winds  do 


Chorus 

^r.       ,  -— — 


blow.    AVliile    the  storm-y  winds  do  blow, 


While  the  storm-y  ^vinds  do 


blow.        While  the  bat-tie   rag.es      loud  and  long.  And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow 

Dal  5s 


Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep: 
Her  march  is  oer  the  mountain -waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

Wlien  the  stormy  winds  do  blow! 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 


The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn, 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return, 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors. 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name. 

When  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow! 
Wlien  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow. 


Calcotf  s  air,  originally  set  as  a  glee  to  the  older  words  "Ye  gentlemen  of  England" 
has  been  popularly  accepted  in  the  form  above  given.  Campbell  imitated  MartinPar- 
ker,  whose  ballad  of  Saylors  for.  my  Money  had  also  been  adapted.  (See  You 
gentlemen  of  £7igland  ) 
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Dear  is  my  little  native  vale 

Samuel  Rogers.  (1762-1855) 


Allegretto  con  espressione. 


Dear     is       my        lit  - 

2.  In       or  -  ange  groves 

3.  The    shep-herds  horn 


tie 
and 
at 


w 


myr  . 
break 


ive  vale, 
tie  bowVs, 
of  day, 


The  ring 
That  breathe 
The  bal 


dove  builds 
a  g<il»-' 
let  danc'd 


md 
of 
in 


m 


mur  -  miirs  there  j 
fra  -  grance  round, 
twi     -       light  glade, 


Close      by       my  cot 
I      charm    the  fair 
The      can  -   zon  -  et 


she 

y 

and 
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tells 
foot  - 
round  - 


her 
eel 


tale, 
hoiirs 

lay, 


To 
Witli 
Sung 


ev 
my 
in 


'ry 
lov'd 
the 


pass  -  mg 
lute's  rom 
si    -  lent 


vil  -   lag-  -  er.         The    squir  -    rel  leaps   from  tree 
ant  ■    ie    sound;      Or    crowns    of     liv  -    ing-  laur 
gi-een- wood  shade;    These   sim  -    pie  joys,    that  nev 


to 
el 

er 


tree,  And 
■weave  For 
fail,  Shall 


jp  cresc. 


shells  his  nuts 
those  that  win 
bind       me  to 


at 

the 

my 


lib   -     er  -  ty. 
race       of  eve. 
nat   -     ive  vale. 


An  anonymous  air  copied  from  The  Yorkshire  Musical  Miscellany  (1800)  p.  19. 
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mm. 


Drink  to  me  only, 

Ben  Jonson.  (1573-1637) 
Colonel  Hellish.  (1777-  18>7) 

-N  K 


Andantino. 


1.  Drink     to       me        on  -  -  ly 

2.  I       sent    thee     late  a 


with 
ros  - 


thine  eyes, 
-  y  wreath, 


And 
N<»t 


I  will      pledge  with 

so  miu-li      hon  -        -  (/ring- 


N  K 


^ — — ^ 


Or  leave  a  kiss 
As       giv  -    ing-  it 


with  - 
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It  ft 

me; 
me; 


But  might  I  of  Jove's 
Since  which      it      grows,  and 


I 


nec  -  tar  sup,  I  would  not  change  for  thine, 
smells,     I       swear,    Not       of  its.  elf  but  thee! 


The  authorship  of  the  melody  is  assigned  (by  W.  A.  Barrett  and  others)  to 
Colonel  Mellish;  but  it  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted.  There  is  an  older 
air,  a  plaintive  minor  of  widely  different  charaeter! 
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God  save  the  King. 


Dr.  Bull.  (1563-1628) 


1.  God   save    our       no  -  l)le  King!     Long    live     our      grae  -  ious  King! 


m 


m 




God  save  the 

King.  S 

end  him   vie  - 

j    j    j  1 

1     U  1 

tor  -   i  -  0 

us, 

1    1    1  1 

Hap  -  py  and 

J   J  J  1 

0  M 

f 

— T — 1 

m 

— 

■w 

glor  -  1  -  ous,  L 

ji  J.  J- 1  1 

r  tiO 

cng    to  reign 

-f — 

0     -      ver  us, 

God  sai 

-e  the 

King! 

 i 

--=^ 

1.  M. 

-zia:  • 

i 

2. 

O  Lord  our  God,  arise! 
Scatter  his  enemies, 

make  them  fall! 
Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks; 
On  Thee  our  hopes  we  fix, 
God  save  us  ail. 


Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store. 
On  Him  be  pleas'd  to  pour, 

Long  may  he  reign. 
May  he  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cause, 
To  sing,  with  heart  and  voice 

God  save  the  King! 


God  save  the  King*. 

For  tico  voices.  Harmonia  Anglicana.  {VJ\2) 
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1  Qt   1 

to  -  ri-oii«, 

  „  

Tl 
XI 

ap- py  and 

glor-  i  -  ous, 

Long  to  rtfign 

0  -  ver  us, 

God  St'ivt*  the 

King. 

O  Lord  our  God  arise, 
Scatter  his  enemies 

And  make  them  to  fall. 
Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 
On  him  our  hopes  are  fix'd, 

O  save  us  all. 

The  authorship  of  both  words  and  music  is  popularly  ascribed  to  Henry 
Carey,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Townsend,  confirmed  by  a  writer  in  the 
Gentle?nan's  Magazine  (1796)  sang  it  at  a  tavern  in  Cornhill  in  1740,  cele- 
brating Admiral  Vernon's  capture  of  Portobello.  The  earliest  printed  copy 
appeared  in  HaTmonia  Anglica7ia  (1742)  quoted  above. 

Dr.  John  Bull's  claims,  vigorously  advocated  by  Dr.  Cummings,  rest  on  the 
striking  resemblance  discovered  in  the  following  MS  tune,  dated  1619. 


Dr.  John  Bull.  (1619) 


Several  well  known  airs  have  something  in  common  with  '"Grod  save  the 
King."  Such  are  the  following;  '•Remember  oh  thou  man"  (1609)  Vive  le  Roy 
(1661)  "Franklin  is  fled  away"(1669)  and  a  Lesson  by  Purcell  for  Harpsichord 
(1696).  If  Carey  merely  compiled  the  music,  and  his  Musical  Centenary 
(1740)  shows  that  he  sometimes  quoted  old  airs,  it  would  account  perhaps 
for  that  publication  (his  last)  omitting  all  mention  of  the  tune.  Carey  died 
in  1743.  The  national  air  sprang  into  popular  favour  some  two  years  after- 
wards. The  Danish  version  "Heil  Dir,  dem  liebenden"  dates  from  1790; 
the  Prussian  from  1793,  beginning  '"Heil  Dir,  im  SiegenkranzV  The  aii  is 
common  national  property  in  Weimar,  Saxony,  Brunswick  and  Hanover. 
America  took  up  the  song  in  1832,  when  the  Rev.  Samuel  Francis  Smith 
set  it  to  the  words  ''My  country  'tis  of  thee'.'  Musicians  have  always  ad- 
mired the  dignified  and  massive  air,  austere  in  its  simplicity.  Beethoven 
wrote  in  his  journal; —  I  must  show  the  English  a  little  what  a  blessing 
they  have  in  "God  save  the  King."  His  7  Variations  for  Piano  (1804)  employ 
the  theme,  which  also  makes  its  appearance  in  the  so-called 'battle  symphony— 
Vittoria,  Weber  introduced  the  air  in  his  Jubel  Overture,  and  in  Kampf 
und  Siegy  a  cantata.  Modern  versions  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar  and  Professor 
Bantock  supersede  Costa's  once  popular  arrangement. 
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Appendix  of  English  Song  Composers^ 


in  Alphabetical  order. 


ABELL,  JOHN, 
Abrams,  Harriet, 
Addison,  John,  - 
Akeroyd,  Samuel, 
Arne,  Dr.,  - 
Arne,  Michael,  - 
Arnold,  Dr., 
Ashley,  Josiah,  - 
Attwood,  Thos., 


circa  1660-1724 
circa  1760-1825 

-  1765-1844 
circa  1660-1710 

-  1710-1778 

-  1741-1786 

-  1740-1802 

-  1760-1814 

-  1765-1838 


BAILDON,  JOS., 
Balfe,        -  - 
Banister,  John,  - 
Barnett,  John,  - 
Barrett,  J., 
Battishill,  J.,  - 
Bay  ley,  Haynes, 
Bennett,  Sterndale, 
Bishop,  Sir  H.,  - 
Blockley,  John, 
Blow,  Dr.,  - 
Boyce,  Dr., 
Braham, 
Burney,  Dr., 
Byrd,        -  - 


CALCOTT,  J.  W., 

Campion,  Thomas 
Carey,  Henry,  - 
Charles  I.,  - 
Chilcot,  Thos., 


1727-1774 
1808-1870 
1630-1679 
1802-1890 
1674-1735 
1738-1801 
1797-1839 
1816-1875 
1786-1855 
1800-1882 
1648-1708 
1710-1779 
1772-1856 
1726-1814 
1538-1623 


1766-1821 
1567-1640 

-  1692-1743 

-  1600-1649 
circa  1700-1766 


Clark,  Jeremiah,      -  1669-1707 

Clay,  F.,  -  -  -  1840-1889 
Colman,  Charles,  circa  1600-1664 

Colman,  Edward,     -  1633-1669 

Coperario  (Cooper),  -  1570-1627 

Cornysshe,  Wilham,  -  1480-1524 

Courteville,  John,    -  1650-1695 

Courteville,  Ralph,  -  1640-1680 

Croft,  Dr.,  -      -      -  1678-1727 

DANNELEY,  J.  F.,-  1780-1830 

Danyel  (Daniel),  J.,  -  1570-1620 

Davy,  John,     -      -  1765-1824 

Dibdin,  Charles,       -  1745-1814 

Dowland,  John,       -  1562-1626 

Dunstable,  -      -      -  1380-1453 

ECCLES,  JOHN,     -  1668-1735 

Edwardes,  Richard,  -  1523-1566 

FARMER,  THOS., 

circa  1655-1694 

Fayrfax,  Robert,     -  died  1521 

Ford,  Thomas,  -  circa  1580-1648 

GALLIARD,  J.  E.,  -  1687-1749 

Gamble,  John,  -  circa  1600-1657 

Geary,  T.  A.,    -      -  1783-1806 

Giardini,    -      -      -  1716-1796 

Goodgroome,  John,  -  1630-1704 

Green,  Dr.,  -      -      -  1696-1755 


2o6  Appendix — Alphabetical  Order, 


HARINGTON,  DR.,  1727-1816 
Hart,  James,  -  -  1647-1718 
Hart,  Philip,  -  circa  1680-1749 
Hatton,  J.  L.,  -  -  1809-1886 
Henry  VHL,  -  -  1491-1547 
Hilton,  John,  -  circa  1583-1657 
Hodson,  G.  A.,  -  -  1800-1863 
Hook,  James,  -  -  1746-1827 
Horn,  C.  E.,  -  -  1786-1849 
Howard,  Dr.  S.,  -  1710-1782 
Hullah,  John,  -  -  1812-1884 
Humfreys,  Pelham,  -  1647-1674 

IVES,  SIMON,  -  circa  1605-1662 

JACKSON,  WILLIAM, 

1730-1803 

Jenkins,  John,  -  -  1592-1678 
Johnson,  Robert,  circa  1550-1625 
Jones,  Robert,     circa  1575-1625 


KELLY,  M., 
King,  Robert, 
Kirby,  W.,- 
Knight,  J.  P., 


-  1764-1826 
circa  1650-1712 

-  1810-1850 

-  1812-1887 


LANIER,  NICHOLAS, 

circa  1589-1665 
Lawes,  Henry,  -  -  1595-1640 
Lawes,  WilHam,  -  1582-1645 
Lee,  Alexander,  -  1802-185 1 
Leveridge,  Richard,  -  1670-1758 
Linley,  Thomas,  sen.,  1725-1795 
Linley,  Thomas,  jun.,  1756-1778 
Locke,  Matthew,  -  1632-1677 
Loder,  E.  J.,  -  -  1813-1865 
Lode-Ellerton,  John, 

circa  1801-1873 
Lover,  Samuel,  -      -  1797-1868 


MACFARREN,  G.  A. 
Mellish,  Colonel, 
Morley,  Thomas, 

NATHAN,  ISAAC,  - 
Nelson,  Sidney,  - 


1813-1887 
1777-1817 
1557-1604 

1792-1864 
1806-1862 


PACK,  CAPTAIN, 


Parry,  John, 
Philhps,  H.,  - 
Porter,  Walter,  - 
Purcell,  Daniel,  - 
Purcell,  Henry,  - 


circa  1646-1700 

-  1776-1851 

-  1801-1876 

-  1600-1659 

-  1660-1717 

-  1658-1695 


RAMONDON,  -  circa  1680-1720 
Reading,  John,  -  -  1640-1692 
Reeve,  WilUam,  -  1757-1815 
Rodwell,  G.  H.,  -  1800-1863 
Rooke,  W.  M.,  -  -  1794-1847 
Rossiter,  Phihp,  circa  1570-1610 
Russell,  Henry,  -      -  1812-1900 

SALAMAN,  CHARLES, 

1814-1901 

Savile,  Jeremy,  -  circa  1625-1660 
Shield,  WiUiam,  -  1748-1829 
Smith,  Robert,  -  -  1689-1768 
Spofforth,  R.,  -  -  1770-1827 
Staggins,  Nicholas, 

circa  1650-1705 
Stanley,  C.  J.,  -  -  1713-1786 
Storace,  Stephen,  -  1763-1796 
Sullivan,  Sir  A.,       -  1842-1900 

THOMAS,  A.  GORING, 

1851-1892 

Travers,  John,  -  circa  1703-1758 
Turner,  William,  circa  1651-1739 
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WALLACE,  VINCENT, 

1814-1865 

Webb,  William,  circa  1596-1656 
Webbe,  Samuel,  sen.,  1740-1816 
Webbe,  Samuel,  jun.,  1770-1843 
Weelkes,  Thomas, 

circa  1578-1623 
Weiss,  W.  H.,  -  -  1820-1880 
Weldon,  John,  -  -  1676-1736 
Wesley,  Charles,      -  1757-1834 


Wesley,  Samuel,  -  1766-1837 

Wesley,  S.  S.,    -  -  1810-1876 

Whitaker,  John,  -  1776-1847 

Whitmore,  C.  S,,  -  1805-1877 

Wilbye,  John,   -  circa  1550-1612 

Wilson,  Dr.  John,    -  1594-1673 

W^organ,  John,  -  -  1724-1790 

YOUNG,  CHARLES, 

circa  1680-1730 
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1400-1500. 

Dunstable,  John,     -  1380-1453 

Fayrfax,  Robert,  -  died  1521 
Cornysshe,  William, 

circa  1480-1524 

Henry  VIII.,     -      -  1491-1547 

1500-1600. 

Edwardes,  Richard,  -  1523-1566 


Byrd,  William, 
Johnson,  Robert, 

Wilbye,  John,  - 
Morley,  Thomas, 
Dowland,  John,- 


-  1538-1623 

circa  1550-1625 
circa  1550-1612 

-  1557-1604 

-  1562-1626 


Campion,  Thomas,  -  1567-1640 
Coperario  (Cooper),  John, 

circa  1570-1627 


Danyel  (Daniel), 
Rossiter,  PhiHp, 


J.. 

circa  1570-1620 


Jones,  Robert,  - 
Weelkes, 
Ford,  Thomas, 
Lawes,  WilHam, 
Hilton,  John,  - 
Lanier,  Nicholas, 
Jenkins,  John,  - 
Wilson,  Dr.  John, 
Lawes,  Henry,  - 


circa  1570-1610 

-  1575-1625 
circa  1578-1623 
circa  1580-1648 

-  1582-1645 

-  1583-1657 
circa  1589-1665 

-  1592-1678 

1594-  1673 

1595-  1640 


Webb,  Wilham,    circa  1596  1656 

1600-1700. 
Porter,  Walter,  -  circa  1600-1659 
Coleman,  Charles,  circa  1600-1664 


Gamble,  John,  -  -  1600-1657 
Ives,  Simon,  -  circa  1605  1662 
Savile,  Jeremj^  -  circa  1625-1660 
Banister,  John,  -  -  1630-1679 
Goodgroome,  John,  -  1630-1704 
Locke,  Matthew,  -  1632-1677 
Coleman,  Edward,  -  1633-1669 
Reading,  John,  -  circa  1640-1692 
Courteville,  Ralph, 

circa  1640-1680 
Pack,  Captain,  -  circa  1646  1700 
Humfrej^s,  Pelham,  -  1647-1674 
Hart,  James,  -  -  1647-1718 
Blow,  Dr.,  -  -  1648-17Q8 
Staggins,  Nicholas, 

circa  1650-1705 
Courteville,  John,  circa  1650-1695 
King,  Robert,  -  -  1650-1712 
Turner,  William,  -  1651-1739 
Farmer,  Thomas,  circa  1655-1694 
Purcell,  Henry,  -  -  1658-1695 
Abell,  John,  -  circa  1660-1724 
Akeroyd,  Samuel,  -  1660-1710 
Purcell,  Daniel,  -  -  1660-1717 
Eccles,  John,  -  -  1668-1735 
Clark,  Dr.  Jeremiah,  1669-1707 
Leveridge,  Richard,  -  1670-1758 
Barrett,  John,  -  -  1674-1735 
Weldon,  John,  -  -  1676-1736 
Croft,  Dr.,  -  -  1678-1727 
Hart,  Phihp,  -  -  1680-1749 
Young,  Charles,  circa  1680-1730 
Ramondon,  -  circa  1680-1720 
GaUiard,  J.  E.,  -  -  1687-1749 
Smith,  Robert,  -     -  1689-1768 
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Carey,  Henry,  -      -  1692-1743 

Green,  Dr.  Maurice,  1696-175 5 

Chilcot,  Thos.,  -  circa  1700-1766 

1700-1800. 

Travers,  John,  -  circa  1703-1758 

Arne,  Dr.,        -      -  1710-1778 

Boyce,  Dr.,       -      -  1710-1779 

Stanley,  C.  J.,  -      -  1713-1786 

Giardini,     -      -      -  1716-1796 

Worgan,  John,  -      -  1 724-1790 

Linley,  Thos.,  sen.,  -  1725-1795 

Burney,  Dr.  Charles,  1726-1814 

Baildon,  Joseph,      -  1727-1774 

Battishill,  Jonathan,  1738-1801 

Webbe,  Samuel,  sen.,  1 740-1816 

Arnold,  Dr.,      -      -  1740-1802 

Arne,  Michael,  -      -  1741-1786 

Dibdin,  Charles,       -  1745-1814 

Hook,  James,  -       -  1747-1827 

Shield,  WilHam,-      -  1748-1829 

Linley,  Thos.,  jun.,  -  1756-1778 

Reeve,  WilHam,       -  1757-1815 

Wesley,  Charles,      -  175 7-1 834 

Ashley,  Josiah,  -  -  1760-1814 
Abrams,  Harriet,  circa  1760-1825 

Storace,  Stephen,     -  1763-1796 

Kelly,  M.,  -      -      -  1764-1826 

Davy,  J.,   -     -      -  1765-1824 

Addison,  John,        -  1765-1844 

Attwood,  Thomas,  -  1765-1838 

Calcott,  J.  W.,  -      -  1766-182 1 

Wesley,  Samuel,      -  1766-1837 

Webber,  Samuel,  jun.,  1770-1843 

Parry,  John,     -     -  1776-1851 

Whitaker,  John,      -  1776-1847 


Mellish,  Colonel, 
Danneley,  J.  F., 
Geary,  T.  A., 
Bishop,  Sir  Henry,  - 
Horn,  C.  E., 
Nathan,  Isaac,  - 
Rooke,  W.  M.,  -  - 
Bayly,  Haynes,  - 
Lover,  Sam., 

1800-1851. 
Hodson,  G.  A.,  - 
Rodwell,  G.  H., 
Blockley,  John, 
Lodge-Ellerton,  J.,  - 
Phillips,  H.,      -  - 
Lee,  Alexander, 
Barnett,  John,  - 
Whitmore,  C.  S,, 
Linley,  George,  - 
Nelson,  Sidney,  - 
Balfe,  -      -      -  - 
Hatton,  J.  L.,  - 
Kirby,       -      -  - 
Wesley,  S.  S.,    -  - 
Hullah,  John,    -  - 
Knight,  J.  P.,  - 
Russell,  Henry,  - 
Loder,  E.  J., 
Macfarren,  G.  A., 
Salaman,  Charles, 
Wallace,  Vincent, 
Bennett,  Sterndale,  - 
W^eiss,  W.  H.,   -  - 
Clay,  F.,    -      -  - 
SulHvan,  Sir  A., 
Thomas,  Goring, 


1777-1817 

1780-1830 
1783-1806 

1786-1855 
1786-1849 
1792-1864 
1794-1847 
1797-1839 
1797-1868 


1800-1863 
1800-1852 

1800-  1882 

1801-  1873 

1801-  1876 

1802-  1851 
1802-1890 
1805-1877 

1805-  1865 

1806-  1862 

1808-  1870 

1809-  1886 

1810-  1850 
1810-1876 
1812-1884 
1812-1887 

1812-  1900 

1813-  1865 

1813-  1887 

1814-  1901 
1814-1865 
1816-1875 
1820-1880 
1840-1889 
1842-1900 
1851-1892 
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